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REPORTS FROM STATES. 


PUBLIC CHARITIES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY F. B. SANBORN, CONCORD, MASS. 


A little more than two centuries ago (in 1687), under the 
despotic rule of James II, an effort was made to put the whole 
of New England, then made up of seven distinct colonies, under 
one consolidated government, and an English knight, of some 
distinction, Sir Edmond Andros, was sent over to be its head. 
His stay was short, and his career unfortunate; and though four 
of the then existing colonies were soon condensed into two, Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, yet the separation of Maine from 
Massachusetts and the creation of Vermont as a state have kept 
the number of distinct governments what it was when Andros 
came:over— for Maine was then joined with the Puritan Colony, 
rather against its will. The six existing states are never likely 
to be again consolidated; but they are so alike in their general 
situation and conditions that they may be treated together, and 
there is some convenience in so doing. I have resided for years 
in two of them, and often visited and travelled in the other four; 
and, indeed, a whole generation ago, I brought them together’in a 
review article on this very subject, their charities. To-day I shall 
speak more particularly of that most important department of 
their charities, the care of their insane. 


EXTENT AND POPULATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Though nearly twice as large in area as New York, New 
England has fewer inhabitants; by the last census (1900) 5,588,- 
000, of whom 4,059,000, nearly, were above the age of fourteen, 
and therefore exposed to insanity. The actual number of the in- 
sane can only be estimated; but it doubtless exceeds 16,000, and 
may reach 20,000, if an exact count could be made of them. As- 
suming it to be 17,000, and that the population has now increased, 
in three years, to 5,800,000, which is probable, the proportion of 
the insane would be one in every 341; which is fewer than in 
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Great Britain and Ireland. Indeed, Ireland, by reason of dimin- 
ishing population and accumulating insanity, now shows (cen- 
sus of I901) 21,630 insane in a population of 4,458,775, or one 
insane to every 206—a larger proportion than any other coun- 
try exhibits. This is partly a matter of race, and therefore we find 
that Massachusetts, where the inhabitants of Irish extraction or 
birth are most numerous, has more insane, proportionately, than 
the other states — at least one in every 300, and perhaps one in 
every 280 inhabitants. Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
where those of Irish parentage are fewer, and where French 
Canadians are numerous, report fewer insane than the three more 
southern states. Rhode Island, with a population at present of 
about 450,000, and a population above 14 (fourteen) of about 
330,000, has by estimate between 1,100 and 1,200 insane residents 
— about one to every 400. Connecticut, with a present popula- 
tion of 950,000, of whom about 670,000 are over 14, has, by esti- 
mate, between 2,700 and 3,000 insane, or one to every 350 inhab- 
itants; while Massachusetts, with a present population exceeding 
3,000,000, has by estimate 11,000 insane, or more than one in 
every 300 of the people. The Massachusetts inhabitants over 14 
years old, and therefore liable to insanity, are now about 2,100,000. 
In these three states, therefore, the proportion of the actually 
insane to those liable to be so, is as above calculated, some 15,000 
to 3,100,000, or one in every 207. This is a mode of calculation 
not often adopted, yet perhaps as good as any. 

In the three more northern and rural states, New Hamp- 
shire, with a population at present of some 425,000, of whom 
perhaps 309,000 are over 14, has, by my estimate goo insane, or 
one in every 470 inhabitants, and one in every 335 of the ex- 
posed inhabitants. Dr. Bancroft, the eminent head of the State 
Hospital at Concord, reports to me but 736 in public establish- 
ments last October ; but there is no record of those in private fam- 
ilies, who, by the ordinary ratios, must have been at least 164, 
bringing the aggregate up to 900. Vermont, with a smaller pop- 
ulation (about 340,000 «t present, of whom about 248.000 are 
over 14), has, by estimate 1,200 insane residents, or one to every 
283 of the whole people, and one to every 207 of those exposed. 
The largest and most northerly state, Maine, with an area of 
nearly 32,000 square miles — more than all the other five — has 
a present population of only about 600,000, of whom 505,000 are 
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over 14. Its estimated insane number 1,400, or one in every 493 
of the people, and one in every 360 of those exposed. Thus it 
will be seen that rural populations are much less affected with 
insanity, judging by this comparison, than are manufacturing 
and commercial peoples. 


PUBLIC CHARITABLE SYSTEMS. 


The earliest organization of State Charities was made by 
Massachusetts in 1863; and this was followed in 1867 by Rhode 
Island. Connecticut and New Hampshire have since created 
effective State Boards of Charity, and in both states the recent 
reports, for 1901 and 1902, are full and clear. Massachusetts, 
by the division of its state supervision between three distinct 
boards — that of Charity, that of Insanity and the Prison Com- 
mission — has lost the unity of action and report which existed 
before 1870, though each of the three divisions is better organ- 
ized within itself than formerly. At the same time, the continued 
existence and activity of the public charities of her 350 cities and 
towns, and, in certain ways, of her fourteen counties, make it 
extremely difficult to bring the statistics of public charity in all 
its departments to a clear statement. Rhode Island is the most 
compactly organized, in this respect, of the six states, having one 
board and one great estate for all the state charitable establish- 
ments ; yet there, also, the cities and towns act in some ways, and 
have not given over all their powers tothe state. In New Hamp- 
shire the counties, ten'in number, have succeeded to the powers 
and duties of the towns; yet a few of the latter keep up their old 
farms and almshouses, and all the cities and towns give out-door 
relief. By a recent law, passed in the month of March, the insane 
of New Hampshire are all to come under direct state care, and 
those in the county almshouses and asylums are gradually to be 
removed to the State Hospital at Concord, or its branches, not 
yet established. A State Board of Lunacy is to direct their care 
and treatment, which is to be at state expense, and no longer at 
the cost of counties or towns. In Vermont and Maine partial 
state care is provided, but not on so complete a scale as in Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire. In Massachusetts, notwithstand- 
ing a state care law, passed in 1900, the cities and towns still re- 
tain some share in the disposal of the insane, while they divide 
with the state the care and cost of the sane poor, of dependent 
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children, etc., as do the counties in the restraint and support of 
prisoners. In Connecticut the towns and counties share with the 
state in this care for all classes, but the insane are mostly in one 
great State Hospital at Middletown. 


RELATIVE NUMBERS OF THE SANE AND INSANE POOR, 


Setting apart the dependent children and young offenders 
sent to reformatories for children, or placed in families under 
state restrictions, the insane poor are everywhere increasing out 
of proportion to the sane. In New Hampshire, where the insane 
are fewest, there were last October, among about 1,000 poor per- 
sons fully supported in almshouses and the State Hospital, more 
than 500 insane. In Rhode Island at the State Farm in Crans- 
ton, March 28, 1903, of 1,278 paupers fully supported, some 920 
were insane ; although some of the latter were no doubt paid for, 
in whole or part, by the friends, as happens often with the insane 
poor of Massachusetts. In that state, where records of the two 
classes of poor have been kept now for some forty years, the gain 
of the insane poor upon the sane is very marked. In 1863, when, 
as Secretary of the old Board of Charities, I collected the statis- 
tics for the first time accurately, the insane poor were about 1,900 
out of 6,000 fully supported. In 1902, the last year reported, the 
insane poor were (in July last) 8,497 out of 16,324 fully sup- 
ported ; that is, in forty years they had increased from less than 
one-third of the whole to more than one-half. This increase has 
been steady, and quite irrespective of fluctuations in prosperity 
and industrial employment; it is due to the fact that insanity 
pauperizes more than any other disease, and the poor thus thrown 
on the public for support do only in a small degree ever become 
self-supporting again.. As like causes produce like effects every- 
where, it is probable that this relative increase of insane poverty 
will be noticed in the other four states, when they so collect or 
tabulate the figures so as to indicate the actual facts. 


PER CAPITA COST OF PUBLIC CHARITY. 


So constantly does public charity take new forms and extend 
itself into new classifications, that it is always difficult, in highly 
civilized communities, to get the exact annual cost of the aggre- 
gate public charity set forth. That which is paid for the support 
and relief of the strictly pauper class, whether for in-door support 
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or out-door relief, is more easily reckoned. This appears to be, 
in New England generally about $1 for every person in the whole 
population. In the three southern states it is more than this, and 
in New Hampshire, ow:ng to the large sum paid for jout-door 
support and aid in the towns, it is nearly $1; but in Maine and 
Vermont is apparently less. The aggregate of sums-paid, in all 
New England, for all kinds of public charity, is very large — not 
less, probaby, than $10,000,000 annually at present. This reckons 
the interest on building-cost, etc., that is sometimes included in 
such calculations, and sometimes not; but must be counted in for 
any period of twenty years, since the buildings are indispensable, 
and in that length of time need to be kept in repair as well as to 
be thoroughly constructed. The accumulation of original cost in 
a plant for housing and treating the poor, and especially the in- 
sane, is very great; as may be seen by the tables of valuation of 
charitable establishments in Massachusetts. Thus the famous 
Tewksbury Almshouse, now called State Hospital, with an aver- 
age of 1,284 inmates, has a valuation of $1,069,000. This allows 
more than $800 for the per capita value of housing, heating 
plant, employment, etc., to each inmate of the average number ; 
and in some of our insane asylums the per capita value of the 
“plant” is even greater than this. 

The average weekly cost of the sane poor does not vary 
greatly in the six New England States, though it has a wide 
range of variation in each state -— dependent on the number of 
inmates in each almshouse or hospital, and the facilities for their 
employment, and the nature of their incapacity. Hospital care, 
which must be given to at least a third of the sane poor, wherever 
they are properly treated, is costly, though it may be so managed 
in a large establishment, where workers are also admitted, as 
not to exceed $3 a week. This is true of the great hospital at 
Tewksbury, just mentioned; which is, on the whole, the best 
pauper hospital I have ever seen in any part of the world. In 
the county almshouses of New Hampshire, ten in number, with 
an aggregate population less than that at Tewksbury, the average 
weekly cost per inmate, sane and insane, is about $2, and this 
is true also, I believe, of the town almshouses of Maine, and 
some of those in Vermont. In Massachusetts the average cost 
tuns a little higher, even than in Connecticut, where the figures 
for last year were $2.32. The Massachusetts cost was last year 
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about $2.73 for the whole 211 city and town almhouses — the 
average number of their inmates being a little over 5,000, of 
whom nearly goo were insane. In the 88 city and town alms- 
houses of Connecticut there were about 3,500, inmates last year, 
of whom some 350 are insane. In Vermont, from which it ‘is 
difficult to get accurate returns ofthe sane and insane poor, there 
are many town almshouses, and in them are many insane; but 
what the average weekly cost is in Vermont can only be guessed 
at. My guess would be that 500 of the Vermont insane are in 
local almshouses, and that the whole number of the insane in 
Vermont is at least 1,200. It was last year stated as high as 
1,800, by the secretary who reported at Detroit; but this is an 
improbable estimate. 


THE INCREASE OF INSANITY. 


{t is no longer doubtful that the insane are increasing in 
New England beyond the natural increase of the population; but 


~ the experts are not agreed as to the relative increase in different 


states. Everywhere, of course, the mumber increases, but so, in 
most states, does the total population — Vermont and Maine be- 
ing almost exceptions. In these two states the number of inhab- 
itants is nearly. stationary ; they send forth to other communities 
about as many as they receive from other states and countries, 
and the gain by births is small. But the example of Ireland gives 
proof that the insane may increase while the population dimin- 
ishes; and this, I believe, is true of Maine and Vermont. It 
would be manifest, if we could get an exact count of the insane 
at successive periods ; but our census, whether of federal or state 


‘direction, has not yet reached accuracy in this point. Every enu- 


meration of the insane for census purposes is too small in the 
aggregate; as is instantly seen by the numbers found under treat- 
ment in the states during the interval between two censuses. 
And the reason for this constent error is plain; it is so difficult 
to determine the existence of insanity in individual cases, that 
the enumerator gives sanity the benefit of the doubt, and under- 
rates, for fear of overrating, a malady which is still believed to 
imply some stigma on the person suffering therefrom. Hence 
the inconsistency in the enumerations at different dates — no two 
sets of enumerators being able to make the same mistakes. In 
Maine, for example, the federal census of 1880 gave 1,542 insane, 
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in a population of 648,936; but ten years earlier it gave only 792 
among 625,000, and ten years later it gave only 1,299 among 661,- 
ooo. I have taken the very moderate estimate of 1,400 at pres- 
ent, in a population of 690,000; but my own judgment is that the 
true number exceeds 1,600. There were under asylum treatment 
in 1901, when the new asylum at Bangor was opened, 785 at the 
old Augusta hospital; at present, after an interval of 19 months, 
there are 865 in the two asylums. This shows a gain of asylum 
cases of about 100 in two years, or at the rate of 50, or more than 
6 per cent. a year; and, though the actual gain in the whole state 
must have been less — the opening of a new asylum always in- 
creasing the new commitments beyond the average — it is evident 
to me that allowance must be made in Maine for a gain of at least 
2 per cent. a year. Yet Maine’s total population has-not shown 
a gain of 12 per cent. in 30 years. 

So, too, in New Hampshire. Accepting Dr. Bancroft’s opin- 
ion that the insane are not much increasing there, I call their 
number goo. But I believe an exact enumeration would show 
more than 1,000 — perhaps as many as I estimate for Vermont — 
1,200. The rural states will naturally have a smaller increase than 
the manufacturing states, where city and village populations 
are large; but there cannot well be so great a disparity between 
the gain in Massachusetts of 5 per cent. a year, and no gain at 
all, or a very slight one, in Maine and New Hampsire. Dr. 
Keene, of the Rhode Island State Hospital, reports a net increase 
there of 20 a year (almost 3 per cent.) for five years, and of 26, 
or 3} per cent. last year. Dr. Copp, of the Massachusetts Board: 
of Insanity, whose latest returns (April 1, 1903), show 9,644 
insane persons where six years ago there were less than 7,250 — 
a gain of about 400 a year, or more than 5 per cent.— writes. 
me thus: ° 

“On October 1, 1897, there were in Massachusetts, in pub- 
lic institutions, or boarded out, in almshouses and private fami- 
lies, 7,285 patients; on October 1, 1902, there were 9,121; per- 
centage of increase for five years, 25.2, annually, 5 per cent. I 
exclude private institutions, because so many of their patients 
are tron-residents of Massachusetts.” 


Summing up the estimates above given we have for the in-- 
sane of © 
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(perhaps 1,600) 
New Hampshire (perhaps 1,200) 
Vermont (perhaps 1,200) 
(perhaps 11,000) 
Rhode Island (perhaps 1,200) 
Connecticut (perhaps 3,300) 


In all New England then..18,900 (perhaps 19,500) 


in a population of about 5,800,000. This more exact estimate, 
substituted for the 17,000 first named, would give one insane per- 
son to every 307 inhabitants; or, if 20,000 is the estimate, one 
to every 290 inhabitants. Probably one in every 300 is near 
‘enough for an estimate, and this number can easily be remem- 
bered. 


FAMILY CARE OF THE INSANE. 


Now assuming a yearly gain of only 2 per cent., we have an 
addition each year of nearly 400 to the insane aggregate — fewer 
than Massachusetts alone exhibits, with little more than half the 
total population of New England. The more probable percent- 
age is 3}, which would add each year about 600 — and for this 
additional insane population the people of New England must 
‘build yearly, if all the increase is to be sheltered in asylums. But 
there is a growing tendency in New England to care for a por- 
tion of the insane outside of the costly buildings which now con- 
tain most of those under treatment. Dr. B. T. Sanborn, of Maine, 
who perhaps represents the more conservative opinion on this 
point, says (April 10, 1903): 

“T am not one who believes that every person suffering from 
insanity should be sent to an institution. Where home environ- 
ments are pleasant, and the person does not entertain feelings of 
hatred towards the family, and has means to provide good nurs- 
ing and medical attendance — and where the patient has not lost 
the power of self-control — he should remain at home. Perhaps 
the largest number, however, can be better cared for in a well- 
equipped hospital.” ; 

The Massachusetts State Board of Insanity, in its annual 
report for 1902, just issued, says, after recommending ‘a better 
classification of the insane in buildings and on farms: 
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“Patients are constantly coming to notice during the incipient 
stages of mental disorder, who might never have to enter an 
insane hospital if they could obtain relief from unusual stress, 
or be removed from unfavorable environment; or have the ad- 
vice and supervision which might be afforded through the out- 
patient department of a hospital.” 

This Board also keeps up, though in rather a feeble way, 
the Scotch system of boarding-out, or family care for chronic 
patients of the quiet class, which I introduced in Massachusetts 
in 1885-1888, and which has there succeeded, as it will anywhere. 
that it is patiently and judiciously tried, as is now done in most 
of the countries of Europe, on a larger or smaller scale — most 
considerably in Scotland and Belgium. By the extension of home. 
care, the admission to general hospitals of the incipient insane, 
and an extension of the boarding-out system, the need of new 


asylum buildings would be greatly reduced, as is the case in Scot- 
land and Belgium. 


CURABILITY OF THE NEW ENGLAND INSANE, 


Experience has convinced the New England experts that 
the insane are far less curable than was supposed by them 30. 
years ago. Dr. Sanborn, of Maine, believes that 25 per cent of 
new commitments are curable; but the Massachusetts Board is. 
much less hopeful. Its new report says; 

“The acute, curable class constitutes about 7 per cent. of 
the patients of our hospitals, and probably does not exceed 400, 
in all our public institutions” (now containing 9,500 patients), 
“for the insane. To such, aggregation in large numbers is most 
detrimental. A small acute hospital for 50 patients should be 
erected in connection with each hospital, but sufficiently distant 
therefrom.” 

This is as much as to say that only one in sixteen, or not 
quite seven in a hundred, of our existing insane, at any moment, 
are probably curable. The time is not so very remote when it 
was thought and said that more than half were curable; and the 
most costly buildings were advocated and built, upon the plea 
that by this expenditure a greater per centage could be cured, 
and thus the increase of the insane checked, It cannot be checked, 
however, until something is done for the prevention of devel- 
oped insanity —a consummation devoutly to be wished, but to- 
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ward which the first steps have hardly been taken. The very 
first step is to make physicians, nurses and the general public 
aware of how insanity begins, and what its incipient stages are. 
This is a knowledge which the great mass of even educated phy- 
sicians do not possess. On this point, which cannot too strongly 
be presented, the Massachusetts Board-say: 

“The medical schools generally provide scant instruction 
concerning insanity, and rarer opportunity for its clinical obser- 
vation. The physician, as a rule, enters upon practice with 
meagre knowledge of it, and is furnished with no incentive to 
acquire greater familiarity, because of the difficulties of home 
care for the insane.” 

Hence, among other cogent reasons, the necessity of local- 
izing the care of the insane, in general hospitals, in small local 
asylums, and in families, instead of exiling the patients far from 
their local physicians, in huge asylums, either palaces or prisons, 
-and often both, where few physicians, either in their practice 
-or their studies, ever see them. Curability will hardly advance 
beyond its present low stage so long as this herding of the insane 
continues. 

EXTRAVAGANT ESTIMATES OF PAUPERISM. 


From time to time there appear statements in print of the 
alarming prevalence and growth of pauperism in New England, 
based upon ill-tabulated and often ill-collected and misunderstood 
figures of the number of the public poor. I have now been ob- 
serving poverty in New England for more than half a century, 
and for forty years have been a close student of its facts and 
statistics; and while it is true that many circumstances have 
‘seemed to favor its growth, especially in cities, 1 cannot see that 
it has grown at all, in proportion to the general increase of pop- 
ulation and property. The one exception to this remark is in 
regard to the insane, and to that kind of pauperism which is im- 
mediately connected with vice and crime. The pauperism spring- 
ing from insanity and crime has increased in the densely settled 
parts of New England; but it has been counterbalanced, in Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire, at least, and I believe in the other 
New England states (unless Rhode Island should be an excep- 
tion), by an improvement in the condition of the sane poor; who, 
in most parts of New England have decreased, proportionately, 
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since 1850. In order to quiet some unreasonable alarm on this 
subject, the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor —a. very careful 
and accurate collector of industrial facts — undertook in 1895, 
in connection with the state census, to investigate the number 
both of the unemployed at a given date, and of the persons 
who had retired with a competency. In this connection, also, it 
took the census of persons in Massachusetts who, in 1895, were 
dependent on public or private charjty. These facts have lately 
been published, and are very significant. Subject to the allow- 
ance that must always be made for census errors, it was found that 
the whole number of the constantly unemployed, among nearly 
a million then nominally engaged in productive industry, was 
less than one per cent.— 8,339 out of 925,781. Those who had 
retired with a competency were more than five times as many — 
45,780; while those confessedly dependent on charity were 23,- 
859, of whom nearly half were in public institutions of charity 
for support. The whole population of Massachusetts being 
then 2,500,000, this was not quite one per cent. of the whole, or, 
more exactly, one dependent in every 105 inhabitants. Children 
and young persons under 20 being excluded from the account, 
and the comparison made with 1,079,000 persons of the productive 
ages, the number of dependents was a little more than 2 per 
cent., or one in every 46. But it should be noticed that 14,800 
of the dependents were 60 years old or over — nearly two-thirds 
of the whole —and had reached an age when they might be 
called naturally dependent, as young children are. 

It is possible that the conditions in Massachusetts are more 
favorable than in the rest of New England to the escape from 
pauperism ; but I believe a similar inquiry elsewhere would show 
results much the same; except possibly in Rhode Island, where 
the division between rich and poor is more marked than else- 
where — sharpness of division being generally promotive of de- 
pendency and pauperism. 

Concorp, April 11, 1903. 


REPORTS OF STALE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARIES. 


ALASKA, 
SHELDON JACKSON, WASHINGTON, D. C., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The fact that we have no territorial legislature and that no. 
laws are enacted for Alaska of any account except in a general way 
>, by the United States Congress accounts for the very little pro- 
vision that has been made for the criminal and defective classes. 
The insane people from Alaska are sent to the asylum in the State 
of Washington ; also a portion of our criminals are sent to Wash- 
ington. There is no official action in the district of Alaska 
of any kind with regard to the work of the Conference. The 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Roman Catholics, Quakers 
and Norwegian Lutheran denominations have orphanages con- 
nected with their various missions, into which are gathered the 
orphans and waifs of the native population, and are doing an ex- 
cellent work in fitting them for American citizenship. The Epis- 
copal, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian and Methodist denomina- 
tions are doing some hospital work in connection with their mis- 

sions. Regretting to send you so meagre a report, I remain, 

‘Very truly yours, 
SHELDON JACKSON, 
Representative of Alaska. 


CALIFORNIA. 


KATHERINE C. FELTON, SAN FRANCISCO, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


In California the efforts which have been made for five years: 
past to establish a State Board of Charities and Corrections cul- 
minated at the last session of the legislature in success, and the 
bill was signed by Governor Pardee on the 26th of March. The 
new law provides for the creation of a non-partisan, unsalaried,. 

(16) 
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advisory board of six members, tite governor being the seventh, 
to serve a term of twelve years. This period will be by the limi- 
tations of the state constitution cut down to four years, a mat- 
ter of regret to the friends of the rhovement who see in it some 
danger of the entrance of politics. 

The Board is purely advisory, and not in any sense a Board 
of Control. From its supervision there were excluded by amend- 
ment, the private institutions receiving state aid (orphanages) 
and the out-door relief given by the counties. 

The appropriation of ten thousand ($10,000.00) dollars per 
year originally carried by the bill was cut down to six thousand 
($6,000.00), and from this is to be paid a salary of two thouse: 1 
four hundred ($2,400.00) dollars to the secretary. 

This bill was not won without an opposition which was 
exceedingly strenuous. Even after both branches of the legis- 
lature had passed it the opponents, who were mainly members 
of the prison and lunacy commissions, continued to appeal to the 
governor with the strongest arguments they could muster, up 
to the last hour allowed to the executive for the signing of bills, 
while the friends of the measure by no means slept upon their 
oars. The governor, who was disposed to weigh both sides care- 
fully, had therefore ample opportunity to study the matter in- 
telligently, before his final approval. He has expressed his de- 
termination to select a strong board. 

After the annual session of the State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections held in February, 1902, the legislative com- 
mittee then appointed worked diligently to draft bills for a State 
Board (as above described), for a Juvenile Court, and for the 
establishment of permissive probation for older criminals, and all 
these passed the legislature and have become laws of the state. 
Three of the largest cities, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Oak- 
land are taking steps to establish the Juvenile Court at once. In 
San Francisco and Oakland the Associated Charities are active 
in the matter, offering office advantages, co-operating in raising 
a salary for the probation officer, etc. 

The California Club, a San Francisco organization of women 
of high standing, took the initiative in the movement to intro- 
duce a Juvenile Court bill, and did both pioneer and yeoman ser- 
vice in educating the public and the state legislators in appre- 
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ciating the necessity for and value of such a law. They con- 
tinue their interest by co-operating in raising money for the ex- 
penses of the probation office. 

The Juvenile Court law of California was necessarily modified 
materially from that of other states to make it conform to the 
constitution of the state, which is exceedingly specific in all details. 
For this reason it was impossible to place the Juvenile Court 
exclusively under the judges of the Superior Court since it was 
impossible to deprive the lower courts of their original jurisdic- 
tion in misdemeanor cases. 

Other legislation of importance to the work of Charities and 
Corrections was the passage and approval of a compulsory edu- 
cation bill, and another bill compelling persons taking infants 
and young children to board to obtain a license and to accord to 
the proper officials their right to inspect their premises at any 
time. 

The awakened sentiment in California in favor of progress- 
ive and improved methods in organizing charity and in the ad- 
ministration of correctional institutions is shown in the increased 
support given by the press and the people to the measures men- 
tioned, and by the establishment in the past year in San Fran- 
cisco of a Charities Endorsement Committee whose members are 
citizens of the highest standing. 

The Charities Endorsement Committee is designed to pro- 
tect the community both from fraudulent and from inefficient 
enterprises soliciting in the name of charity, and to set a stand- 
ard of efficiency below which no endorsed charity shall fall. 

The committee stands ready to investigate all charitable 
organizations applying to it for endorsement and to issue its 
official card to such as are doing honest and intelligent work. 

It asks the charity-giving public to co-operate in making 
this plan effective by refusing to give to charities not presenting 
the endorsement card of the committee. 

The members of the committee are members of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, of the Central Council of the Associated 
Charities, and of the charities at large, and the first two bodies 
were the originators of the idea and of the plan of organization. 
The office force of the Associated Charities conducts all the nec- 
essary investigations, reporting the results to the Charities En- 
dorsement Committee, which then takes final action. 


OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


COLORADO. 
C. L. STONAKER, DENVER, STATE CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARY. 


During the past year the state charitable and correctional 
institutions have made admitted progress and there has been ad- 
vancement in county and private charities. 

Through the efforts of the State Board of Charities and its 
allies and friends, and backed by strong public sentiment, the 
probation work of juvenile delinquents has made rapid progress, 
with such excellent results that the legislature, this winter, en- 
thusiastically supported and adopted proposed laws covering the 
establishment of juvenile courts and providing, in the smaller 
counties, for a juvenile court work in connection with each county 
court. Probation officers are to be appointed by the judges and 
their expenses paid out of the county funds. The county courts 
have original and exclusive jurisdiction in all charges preferred 
against juveniles under the age of sixteen, who are to be subject 
to probation before final commitment. No child, under this law, 
shall be incarcerated in the common jail, and all suitable safe- 
guards are placed around children for their protection and proper 
development. 

The legislature has been very generous in its appropriations 
for improvements and enlargements of state institutions, and the 
year of 1903 opens with all institutions located in permanent 
quarters, with funds now available for extensive improvements 
and equipment. The over-flow insane have been cared for in a 
large private sanitarium in Pueblo, at the expense of the counties, 
so that all the insane committed by the courts have received 
prompt medical treatment and kind and considerable care. 

The in-coming governor, in his inaugural, recommended 
the abolishment of the State Board of Charities, State Board of 
Pardons and the indeterminate sentence law, but the legislature 
took no active steps in conformity with these recommendations, 
with the exception that the lower house passed the bill abolishing 
the State Board of Pardons. At this writing, it is conceded that 
none of these recommendations of the governor will be accepted 
by the legislature. 

Owing to careful husbanding of the funds of the state and 
the excessive demands of present institutions, the legislature re- 
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fused again to consider the establishment of a feeble-minded in- 
stitution, so long demanded by the State Board of Charities. 

The eonsolidation of the city of Denver with contiguous ter- 
ritory making one city and county administration, will be accom- 
plished this year by the creation of a new charter, to be prepared 
by a special charter convention elected by the people, and this 
charter, when completed, is to be ratified by a vote of the people. 
It is hoped, in the making of this new charter, that proper pro- 
vision will be made for a department of charities and correction, 
to cover the charities and correctional institutions of the city and 
county, which include a very well equipped county hospital, a 
large and modern county home with a tuberculosis sanitarium 
on the premises, the out-door relief heretofore granted by the 
Board of County Commissioners, the former county jail and the 
municipal lock-up in connection with the police department. Un- 
der the juvenile court law, it will be necessary for the authori- 
ties in the city of Denver to create and establish a temporary de- 
tention home for juveniles under arrest awaiting trial in the 
county court. 

The State Conference of Charities and Corrections, annually 
‘ held, was this year instrumental in accomplishing much good in 
increasing the interest in public charities, the meeting being held 
in Denver during the session of the legislature. One session of 
the conference was held in the legislative hall and was made very 
interesting by an exhibit of work by the children from the blind 
and deaf school. 

The private charities are in a healthy condition and there is 
a strong public sentiment, both local and general, in the state 
with reference to all these questions. In all this work, the impress 
of the State Board of Charities and Correction is plainly evident, 
and to the continued progress of the work in this state, much 
credit is due to that board. 

A bill providing for civil service was introduced in the legis- 
lature, strongly endorsed by the new governor and backed by a 
strong public sentiment. The professional politicians, however, 
have managed so to amend the bill as to make its operations ques- 
tionable in results. But it is conceded that this is an entering 
wedge and practically makes it evident that the state is committed 
now to civil service, and at the next session of the legislature we 
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believe that this policy will become operative under a wise and 
just law. 

In private charities, there are two large institutions, the be- 
quests of wealthy citizens, in prospect, after litigation over estates 
has been finally settled. One is known as the Clayton will bequest, 
providing for the-establishment of an orphanage in the city of 
Denver, and the other is the Stratton will bequest, providing for 
a home for aged in Colorado Springs. 

The past year saw the final closing of the Brightside School 
for Boys and the departure from the state of the founder and 
manager, which had been condemned by the State Board of Char- 
ities and Correction, although at the time the board made its ar- 
raignment, the institution had a strong local popularity. Its fail- 
ure was self-evident to the board and in time the supporting pub- 
lic came to realize that fact. At the present time there exist no 
wild-cat private charities in the state. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CHARLES P. KELLOGG, WATERBURY, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


I (a). 


At the time of writing, the Connecticut Legislature is in 
active session, and a number of matters concerning the delin- 
quent, defective and dependent classes of the state are under con- 
sideration. Among them may be mentioned the following: 

A bill introduced to provide for the appointment of probation 
officers in connection with City, Police, Town and Borough 
Courts, to have charge of all persons released on suspended sen- 
tences and committed to their care. The system proposed is sim- 
ilar to that in vogue in Massachusetts, and there is a fair chance 
of its being adopted. : 

An effort is being made for the establishment of juvenile 
courts, or rather special sessions of the already established courts, 
for the trial of children’s cases. This also has a good chance 
of being adopted. 

An effort was made to repeal the present law which provides 
for indeterminate sentences to Connecticut State Prison, but the 
bill was very properly rejected. 
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A bill was introduced to provide for the parole of life pris- 
oners in the State Prison after serving twenty-five years, but the 
matter was rejected. 

A bill has been introduced to provide for the commitment of 
children under four years of age to the County Temporary Homes 
for dependent and neglected children. Children are now com- 
mitted to these homes only between the ages of four and sixteen 
years, and a considerable number of children under four years 
of age are maintained in the various almshouses. 

An effort is being made to secure the establishment of a 
state constabulary or police department to assist in the investiga- 
tion, detection and prosecution of criminal matters. It is doubt- 
ful if this will be adopted. ’ 

A bill was introduced providing that the county should pay 
fifty cents a day to the family of any man committed to a county 
jail, but the matter was very properly rejected. 

The present law forbidding the commitment of boys under 
ten years of age to the Connecticut School for Boys has been 
amended so that boys under that age may be committed to the 
school for jail offenses as well as for state prison crimes. 

A bill was introduced to provide a pension of one hundred 
dollars a year for all worthy adult blind persons, but it failed to 
become a law. 

A bill has been introduced providing that all reputable phy- 
sicians shall have equal privileges in hospitals that receive aid 
from the state. 

A bill has been introduced providing that truant boys under 
twelve years of age may be given to the guardianship of the 
State Board of Education and by them placed in the Watkins 
Farm School at Hartford, at a cost to the state of three hundred 
dollars a year each. 

A bill has been introduced providing that crippled dependent 
children who are now barred out from the County Temporary 
Homes, may be committed to the Homes for Incurable Children 
at Newington, a private institution, and there supported at state 
expense. 


I (b). 


Among new or proposed institutions may be mentioned the 
following : 
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Two bills have been introduced in the legislature to provide 
for state reformatories, one a reformatory for women only and 
the other a double institution for both men and women, but with 
separate grounds and buildings. The only opposition to this 
comes from the sheriffs and county commissioners, who would be 
affected by reducing the number of inmates in the county jails. 
There is a fair chance that a reformatory bill may be passed, 
but the appropriation this year may be only large enough to estab- 
lish one department. 

Bills have been introduced to provide for the establishment 
of a second State Hospital for the Insane, and also for a State 
Hospital for the Insane to be managed on Homeopathic principles. 

An effort was made to secure the establishment of a State 
Hospital for Tuberculosis, but was rejected. There is already 
a hospital for the purpose in Hartford county and one about to 
be established in New Haven county. 

A bill introduced to provide county poor houses to care for 
the town poor of the smaller towns was rejected. 

A bili has been introduced to provide for the establishment 
of a State Almshouse or State Farm which shall care for the few 
state paupers that Connecticut has and also provide accommoda- 
tions for other paupers whom the various towns may wish to 
send there. It is doubtful, however, if this is favorably reported. 

An association has been formed in New Haven county called 
the New Haven County Anti-Tuberculosis Association. It has 
already bought a farm in Wallingford for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a hospital for this disease, and an appropriation of $25,000 
to assist in the work has been asked from the legislature. 

An appropriation of $20,000 has been favorably reported to 
assist in the establishment of a City Hospital in Middletown. 


II. 


In addition to the matters mentioned above, the present needs 
of Connecticut in regard to institutions and legislation may be 
mentioned as follows: 

The centralized control of county jails by one State Commis- 
sion of Prisons would be a great step in advance, but there is 
reason to believe that this will be as slow of accomplishment here 
as it is in other states owing to the well organized opposition 
of the county officials. 
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Better provision might well be made for epileptics, for whom 
there is now no institution except the State Hospital for the In- 
sane and the School for Feeble-Minded at Lakeville. A small 
farm colony for this class of dependents would be very useful. 

A department in connection with some one of the County 
Temporary Homes for dependent and neglected children might 
well be established to receive crippled and deformed children, 
where they might be kept under the direct charge of the public 
officials connected with the homes. 

Homes for aged men of small means are also greatly needed 
where worthy men who should not go to almshouses might be 
received at reasonable entrance fees. There is now only one Prot- 
estant home which receives aged men, and the entrance fee there 
is $1,000. A home for such men supported partly by public and 
partly by private charity would provide for many worthy cases 
of this sort. 


III. 


Public sentiment in Connecticut in regard to charities and 
corrections is favorable but conservative, not actively vigorous 
in promoting desirable reforms. The chief measures taken to 
stimulate it by the State Board of Charities have been letters to 
newspaper editors and judges of courts concerning the present 
reformatory and probation bills, and circulars to ministers in the 
state on prison Sunday urging them to preach to their congre- 
gations on the subject of prison reform. The Connecticut Tem- 
perance Union, through its monthly paper and by its prison re- 
form section among young peoples’ societies of Christian En- 
deavor conducts a more or less active campaign in the way of 
meetings, addresses, etc. More can probably be done to encourage 
and strengthen public opinion in the state by a more active cir- 
culation of literature on the subject and by more frequent meet- 
ings and addresses. An annual State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections would probably be useful also in this direction. The 
leading newspapers of the state are thoroughly in sympathy with 
all the contemplated measures for prison reform and advances 
in similar directions. 
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DELAWARE. 


MRS. EMALEA P. WARNER, WILMINGTON, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


New or Proposed Legislation.— Local Option, lost; Cigar- 
ette Bill, lost; Child Labor Amendment to Factory Inspection 
Law, lost; City Charter, lost. A Law to Protect Habitual 
Drunkards, passed. Appropriations; Ferris Iudustrial School 
for Boys, $5,000; Delaware Iudustrial School for Girls, $3,000; 
Society Prevention Cruelty to Children, $900; Industrial College 
for Colored Students, $4,000; Free Library Commission, $700; 
Public Schools, $20,000; (Increased), $12,000. 

New or Proposed Institutions.— State Sanitarium for Con- 
sumptives, lost; Hospital for Consumptive Insane (under Man- 
agement State Hospital for Insane), $12,000; addition to Home 
for Aged Women, $10,000; restored burned Work Rooms at the 
New Castle Co. Work House; Dormitory at Colored College, 
$4,000. 

The Present Needs of the State as Regards Institutions and 
Legislation are: . 

(1) Better care of Epileptics and other Defectives. 

(2) Compulsory Education, with competent and trust- 
worthy truancy officers. 

(3) Better non-support law to compel husbands and fath- 
ers to support deserted wives and children: 

(4) Curfew Law. 

(5) Cigarette Law. 

The Public Sentiment in behalf of Charitable Work: 

A Charity Conference was held November 17 and 18, 1902. 
Addresses by Jacob A. Riis—well attended ; also addresses on Cur- 
few Law, Cigarette Evil and the New Castle County Work House, 
discussed by Chief Justice Lore, Chief Warden Meserve and 
other citizens. A broader and more normal spirit of charitable 
sentiment and activity is constantly increasing, and more ef- 
fective and co-operative service is being accomplished through the 
citizens and church bodies, but City, County and State Officials 
must be frequently interviewed in order to secure successful 
co-operation. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, WASHINGTON, D. C., CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


1. There is practically no change in conditions, since last 
report. 

(a) No important legislation affecting charities was en- 
acted by Congress at the last session, which was the short ses- 
sion. Only the necessary supply bills were passed. An import- 
ant bill amending the laws in reference to the commitment, care 
and treatment of the insane was introduced, but did not receive 
consideration. ; 

(b) The most important new institution proposed to be es- 
tablished is a municipal hospital for the care of chronic tuber- 
cular and convalescent patients. A site has been purchased for 
this institution and plans have been prepared, but no appropri- 
ation has yet been made for buildings. An appropriation was 
recommended for this purpose by the Board of Charities, and 
was earnestly urged by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia but it failed. Several large appropriations were made to 
private hospitals for buildings and grounds, which will enable 
them very greatly to increase their capacity. But these institu- 
tions will not provide for the tubercular, chronic, or convalsecent 
cases in any considerable number, and the enlargement of these 
private institutions will not meet the most urgent needs of the 
community. Appropriations for a municipal almshouse and for 
an enlargement of the workhouse for males also failed. 

2. (a) The most urgent needs for the present are a mu- 
nicipal hospital which will provide accommodations for chronic 
and convalescent cases and also for tubercular patients, for whom 
no present provision is available, such of these patients as are 
received into the hospitals being kept in the common wards with 
other miscellaneous cases. 

(b) A municipal almshouse to provide accommodations for 
the aged and helpless poor. The present almshouse is ill- 
adapted for the needs and is on the same grounds with the work- 
house, and the inmates are thrown into more or less contact with 
the prisoners. 


. 
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(c) Enlargement of the workhouse for males. The pres- 
ent condition is such that as many as from eight to twelve pris- 
oners are confined in a single room. 

(d) Provision for the care of epileptic, and adult feeble- 
minded, persons. No’suitable provision is made for this class at 
present, and the necessity for their care and isolation is great. A 
few of the more advanced cases of degeneracy among this class 
are cared for at the hospital for the insane. 

3. The public sentiment of the community regarding the 
work of charities and correction is more intelligent than it was a 
few years ago, but it is not as active as it ought to be. 

The Board of Charities, composed of prominent citizens es- 
pecially interested in the general philanthropic work of the com- 
munity, has rendered important service since its creation in July, 
1900, by its recommendations on public charities, and especially 
by informing public opinion, which is potential in the District of 
Columbia. The Board has proceeded with tact and discretion, 
as well as with courage and intelligence. It has had to meet the 
indifference of many charitable people and the opposition of a 
few who prefer the old order of things, and especially the un- 
qualified subsidy method of public aid to private charitable insti- 
tutions. Neveriheless, suggestions for the improvement of the 
public charitable system made by the Board of Charities have 
made a decided impression and have already produced some re- 
sults. The Secretary of the Board of Charities, Mr. George S. 
Wilson, well known in the International Conference of Charities 
and Correction, has been invaluable in his expert service. The 
members of the Board of Charities are: S. W. Woodward, 
President; Charles P. Neill, Vice-President; George W. Cook, 
John Joy Edson, Simon Wolf. They have given much time and 
effort taken from very busy careers, without any other compen- 
sation than the approval of their own conscience and that of the 
more interested portion of the public which comprehends the 
value of what they are doing. 

There is more progress in the work of the private charities 
of the community under the leadership of the Associated Chari- 
ties and the Citizens’ Relief Association, the two bodies to which 
are entrusted the work of relief of such poor persons as are not 
sufficiently provided for by the various benevolent organiza- 
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tions on which they have a more intimate claim, such as fraternal, 
patriotic or religious societies. 

Summer outings by means of street car rides and short ex-~ 
cursions to various points in the surrounding country were given 
to the poor children and the sick poor during the last summer, 
and plans are now being considered for the enlargement of this 
work during the coming summer. Under the direction of the 
Associated Charities, committees have been formed to carry on 
the campaign for better housing conditions for the poor and for 
the prevention of the spread of tuberculosis. 


GEORGIA. 
DR. T. D. LONGINO, ATLANTA, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


I. (a). The State Prison Commission, in its annual re- 
port of October, 1902, renewed its recommendation that the Ohio 
Parole Law be enacted by the Georgia legislature. The legisla- 
ture did not act on this suggestion, but there will be a summer 
session in June. 

The Prison Commission and the press have for several years 
called for the abolition of the custom of hiring misdemeanor 
convicts to private parties, and public sentiment favors working 
them on roads. Of 2,221 such criminals, there are 965 worked 
by private parties, while 1,256 are worked on roads by county 
authorities. The Supreme Court about the middle of March de- 
cided the hiring of misdemeanor convicts to private parties to be 
illegal. It is hoped this will end the practice, with all its attend- 
ant abuses. 

The legislature last year re-enacted the contract law by which 
2,000 ablebodied felons of the state penitentiary are hired for five 
years to large firms, such as saw mills, railroad contractors, and 
coal mines. The state has a strict inspection system and the con- 
dition of the felons is much improved since the change in tlie 
system effected by the act of 1897. 

Some indication of the trend of public sentiment on child 
labor is seen in the fact that bills restricting it to children under 
ten years of age were introduced and pressed in three successive 
legislatures, including the present one, which reconvenes in June 
of this year. So far these bills, though advocated by many influ- 
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ential people and by the leading papers of Georgia. have failed 
to pass. 

That public sentiment has made itself felt is evidenced by the 
fact that the cotton mills of Georgia have agreed among them- 
selves to employ no children under twelve years of age, except 
where they are the children of widowed mothers, and in such 
cases, not under ten years of age. 

Many of the mills are supporting schools for their employes. 
The Eagle and Phoenix Mill at Columbus has in addition to 
schools a lecture course and library. 


NEW OR PROPOSED INSTITUTIONS. 


1. (b). A concrete expression of public sentiment is the 
establishment within the past year of the Fulton County Reform- 
atory for boys four miles from Atlanta, on a farm, under the 
direction of Mr. T. R. Means, for many years principal of Wal- 
ker Street Public School, one of the largest in Atlanta. 

This institution is the result of many years of agitation in 
the press and pulpit and of recommendations by judges. It will 


probably iead to the establishment of similar institutions in other 
parts of the state. 

The Baptist Rescue Mission, established on Decatur street, 
the Atlanta Bowery, late in 1902, seeks to reform outcasts by 
giving them work under religious influences. 

Superintendent T. O. Powell, of the State Sanitarium (In- 
sane Asylum), reports 2,634 patients with the recovery of 37:43 
per cent. of the 724 committed during the year. 

He suggests the separation of idiots, senile imbeciles, defect- 
ives and decrepits from the insane. 

To effect this he recommends the establishment of a reform- 
atory for defectives, and a hospital for inebriates. 

An important recommendation of Dr. Powell is the separa- 
tion of the criminal insane from the innocent patients. The state 
has within a few miles of the insane asylum a prison farm, where 
women, boys, and feeble men are kept. Dr. Powell recommends 
that the criminal insane be transferred to that place. He also 


recommends a colony for epileptics at some point remote from the 
insane asylum. 
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PRESENT NEEDS OF THE STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


2. (a) The institutions most needed are juvenile reform- 
atories, a State Board of Charities, and in each city a united char- 
ities organization. 

It might be well to unify the work in kindergartens and in- 
dustrial schools supported by contribution, in order to give them 
the benefit of normal instruction similar to that which the teach- 
ers of the public schools receive. The best thing that could hap- 
pen would be to make them a part of the public school system. 


PRESENT NEEDS OF THE STATE — LEGISLATION. 


2. (b) The present needs of the state are a child labor law, 
a law to raise the age of consent ftom ten to sixteen, provision 
for employing in public work those misdemeanor convicts not 
now at work on the roads, provision for the reform of juvenile 
criminals by reformatories instead of committing them to jail, 
and a probation system and provision for the separation of the 
criminal insane from the innocent. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


3. Public sentiment in Georgia has always been favorable 
to charities. The need has been for system and unification. It 
is estimated that the various organized charities of Atlanta spend 
$65,000 a year and individual charity, which cannot be measured, 
would swell the total'to a much larger sum. Public sentiment is 
practically unformed as to the work of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, for the organization, until this year, 
was almost unknown in the South. Favorable sentiment is grow- 
ing and is manifested by the interest in the approaching confer- 
ence. 

At present an Atlanta Committee of 120 men and 60 ladies is 
at work to arouse public sentiment on this subject, and Governor 
‘Terrell, at the request of the Atlanta Committee, has appointed 
committees in one hundred towns, with altogether 600 members. 

‘ The Governors of other Southern states and the Mayors of 
about 300 towns and cities have been requested to appoint local 
committees and send delegates to the Atlanta Conference. The ed- 
itors of these towns have been furnished with literature about the 
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Conference and will receive frequent bulletins from the Atlanta 
headquarters during the next six weeks. The passenger depart- 
ments of Southern railways will supplement their one-fare rate 
with the work of local agents in all the towns where the Atlanta 
Committee is at work. This reaches about 400 towns in twelve 
states. This interest may be further increased by enlarging the 
membership of the Association, by the establishment of a State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, similar to that of Vir- 
ginia, by the creation of a State Board of Charities, and by the 
organization of local united charities. 


INDIANA. 
AMOS W. BUTLER, INDIANAPOLIS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The past year has witnessed encouraging progress in the 
field of charities and correction in Indiana. Various churches, 
clubs and private societies throughout the state have manifested 
a gratifying interest in the work, a number of new Boards of 
County Charities have been appointed and charity organization 
societies organized, new county institutions have been erected, 
and the Jegislature, which has just adjourned, placed a number 
of valuable laws upon the statute books. 

All the state’s institutions are now under the management 
of bi-partisan boards of trustees. This is required in the law 
governing all but the State Prison, and the Governor in his last 
appointment on the board of that institution selected a Democrat 
for the position. The new custodial building for feeble-minded 
women, at the School for Feeble-Minded Youth, is completed 
and occupied, seventy-six women having been received. The 
operations of the indeterminate sentence and parole laws con- 
tinte to show good results. In the five and one-half years end- 
ing October 31, 1902, 1,927 men were released on parole from 
the Indiana Reformatory and the State Prison, and but 363, or less 
than I9 per cent., have been reported as unsatisfactory. Under 
the compulsory education law, 24,784 children were brought into 
school during the past year, as the direct result of the efforts of 
truant officers. The total expense for officers and supplies for 
poor children was $36,745.80. Generally speaking, this law is 
upheld both by the courts and by public sentiment. Reports from 
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the county orphans’ homes and poor asylums indicate a decrease 
of 135 in the number of children in those institutions on October 
31, 1902, as compared with the number present one year ago. 
Increased activity on the part of the orphans’ homes associations 
in placing children in families and greater results accomplished 
by the agents of the Board of State Charities, as well as more 
care in admitting children to public support have, it is felt, brought 
about this condition. Since it was created April 1, 1897, the State 
Agency department of the Board of State Charities has placed 
1,122 children in family homes, and 811 of these remain off pub- 
lic support. On October 31, 1902, there were 4,712 children 
under the supervision of this department — 1,565 in orphans’ 
homes, 54 in poor asylums, and 3,093 in family homes subject 
to visitation. The census of the ninety-two county poor asylums 
in Indiana August 31, 1902, showed a population of 3,046, a re- 
duction of 45 in the number present on the same day of the pre- 
ceding year. Of these inmates, 65 per cent. were males and 35 
per cent. females. Nearly one-third of these are feeble-minded, 
and about one-sixth are insane. 

Beginning with November 1, 1901, the Board of State Char- 
ities has received a monthly report from each county jail in the 
state, giving the name, age, color, sex, birthplace, cause of ad- 
mission, etc., of every person received into the institution. As 
was expected, these reports contain some interesting facts, par- 
ticularly with reference to the number of persons received for 
vagrancy and intoxication. The drunkards and tramps constitute 
half the jail population. Of the 30,797 persons received during 
the year ending October 31, 1902, 4,101 were tramps and 11,364 
were imprisoned because of drunkenness. 

On October 31, 1902, there were present in the thirteen 
state institutions 8,719 inmates. At the beginning of the year 
there were present in these institutions, in round numbers, 8,500 
inmates, and during the year 2,500 others were received, making 
a total of 11,000 cared for within the twelve months, the daily 
attendance having averaged 8,567. Every person received dur- 
ing the year cost the state an average of $153, ranging from 
$276.40 at the Institution for the Blind, where the expenses of 
administration and supplies are necessarily high, to $122.13 at 
the Indiana Boys’ School. The reports show that the state is 
annually receiving into its care more of its defective and depend- 
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ent citizens, and that the number of criminals and incorrigibles 
sentenced to state institutions is decreasing. 

The Eleventh Annual State Conference was held at Indian- 
apolis November 17-19, 1902. Never before has there been such 
an interest in our state in a gathering for the consideration of the 
questions of charity. There has never been such an attendance 
at any preceding conference. The interest taken in this meeting 
by societies, clubs and churches was unprecedented and exceed- 
ingly gratifying. Several distinguished visitors from abroad were 
present. Alexander Johnson, Superintendent of the School for 
Feeble-Minded Youth, was selected as the President of the next 
Conference, which it was decided should meet at Fort Wayne 
next fall. 

Mr. Alvin T. Hert, who for more than five years has ren- 
dered efficient service as Superintendent of the Indiana Reform- 
atory, resigned December 1, 1902. Mr. Joseph P. Byers, for 
some twelve years Secretary of the Board of State Charities of 
Ohio, was chosen to succeed him. The charity workers of this 
state welcome Mr. Byers and offer him their best wishes and en- 
couragement. , 

There were passed by the legislature of 1903 and approved 
by the Governor twenty acts relating to public charities. The 
two houses also passed a concurrent resolution, providing for the 
appointment of a commission, consisting of two hold-over sena- 
tors and two representatives, to consider the question of provis- 
ion for epileptics. Of these twenty-one measures which became 
laws, sixteen were either recommended or endorsed by the Board 
of State Charities. It is worthy of note that eleven of the new 
laws have to do with the care of children. One of these provides 
for the probation system in every county in the state, and estab- 
lishes a juvenile court im all counties having a population of 50,- 
000 or more. In Marion county, containing the city of Indian- 
apolis, this is to be a separate court, but in the other six counties 
in the state affected by the law, it is to be a part of the Circuit 
Court. An important feature of this law prohibits sending any 
child under the age of fourteen years to a jail or police station. 
The Board of State Charities is given supervision of all institu- 
tions, public or private, devoted to the care of dependent, neg- 
lected and orphan children, and hereafter no association having 
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as its object the care of such children may be incorporated with- 
out the approval of that board. 

Another important measure provides for the separation of the 
Girls’ Industrial School from the Womens’ Prison, and a new in- 
stitution for the girls on the cottage plan is to be erected on a farm 
within ten miles of Indianapolis. The law regulating commit- 
ments to this institution is amended by the omission of that clause 
which has heretofore permitted judges’ to send hemeless and or- 
phan girls to the Industrial School. An agent is to be appointed 
to find homes for the inmates of the School and women paroled 
from the prison, and to visit those so placed. The Soldiers’-and 
Sailors’. Orphans’ Home was also given authority to appoint an 
agent to find homes for the children of that institution. 

The name of the Reform School for Boys was changed to 
“The Indiana Boys’ School.” Hereaftef boys under the age of 
sixteen, who are convicted of crime, are to be sentenced to the 
custody.of the Board of Managers of the School. The Board of- 
Managers is also given the power to transfer to the Reformatory 
boys who are over seventeen years of age and who have been con- 
victed of crime, if their presence in the School is detrimental to 
its- welfare. : ‘ 

The grounds and buildings used by the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb are to be sold, and a new institution erected on 
a farm within Marion county. 

Seven bills on the subject of convict labor were introduced, 
but only two passed. One of these amends the law of 1899, which 
provided that practically one-half of the convicts in the State 
Prison could be employed on contracts, all contracts to expire 
October 1, 1904. The 1903 amendment extends this limit to 
October 1, 1910. The other successful measure on this subject 
provides for the appointment of a commission, consisting of the 
Warden of the State Prison, the Superintendent of the Reforma- 
tory, and the Secretary of the Board of State Charities, ex-officio, 
and three other persons to be appointed by the Governor, whose 
duty it shall be to investigate jail and workhouse conditions and 
prison labor generally, for the purpose of formulating a practical 
and comprehensive plan for the solution of these problems. 

Through other new laws, a Board of Pardons is created; 
the sale of intoxicating liquor within a mile of a Soldiers’ Home 
or military post is prohibited ; the benefits of the Soldiers’ Home 
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are extended to the widows and wives of soldiers and sailors of 
the Spanish-American War and the Philippine insurrection; and 
the part of the Reformatory law providing for the removal of the 
Board of Managers was amended. 


IOWA. 
L. G. KINNE, DES MOINES, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Inasmuch as our legislature does not meet until next winter 
nothing will be done in the way of legislation the present year. 
The state is in much need of a Reformatory for Women, a Re- 
formatory for Men and an Epileptic Colony. All these have 
been repeatedly urged by this Board and a bill was passed three 
years ago creating a Reformatory for Women, but the limitations 
to age, etc., were such that it has been found impossible to open 
it. Amendments to the bill were proposed last winter, which if 
adopted would have-enabled us to open this Reformatory, but 
unfortunately they were not. We regard the necessity for these 
institutions as great and feel that the state is below her sister 
states in these respects. 

Touching the public sentiment regarding the work of Chari- 
ties and Corrections in the state, I beg to say that the State Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections meets regularly, but the 
meetings are not as largely attended as they should be, which 
from my observation in other states is true everywhere. Much 
additional work has been done last year in some portions of the 
state, and there is considerable activity along these lines, and I 
believe the outlook is now better than it ever has been before. 

The last legislature passed an act providing for the sending 
of inebriates to the hospitals for the insane for care and treat- 
ment with certain provisions as to parole. The result of this act 
has been the gathering in of about 250 of this class of people to 
the State Hospitals and many of them have been paroled, but 
nearly 200 are still in the institutions. It is manifest that these 
Hospitals are no place for this class of people, that their presence 
is detrimental to the insane and that more or less friction exists 
and will continue to exist between the two classes of patients. If 
the policy of the state is to continue to care for inebriates then a 
separate institution for that purpose is desirable and absolutely 
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necessary. It is too early yet to make any prediction as to what 
the results of this new legislation will be as to effecting perma- 
nent cures. About the most that can be said for it at present is 
that it retires from circulation for the time being at least a class 
of people who are absolutely worthless to their friends and indeed 
a charge upon the whole community. 


KANSAS. 


FRANK W. BLACKMAR, LAWRENCE, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The Legislature of Kansas has just closed and the work ac- 
complished in favor of charitable and penal institutions was much 
less than the friends of reform had anticipated. They were 
working for a bill to establish the Juvenile Court and regulate the 
treatment and control of delinquent children; a bill relating to 
the control of persons found guilty of criminal offenses; a bill to 
provide for the indeterminate sentence of persons convicted of 
certain felonies, and a bill prohibiting the employment in fac- 
tories, work shops and mines of persons under twelve years of 
age, and regulating the employment in other occupations of per- 
sons under sixteen years of age. 

The Juvenile Court Bill and the Child Labor Bill were 
passed by the House and killed in the Senate. The Parole Bill 
was passed in the Senate and killed in the House, while the In- 
determinate Sentence Bill became a law. This bill provides that 
the judge shall not determine the limit or duration of the sen- 
tence. The length of time the prisoner serves will be dependent 
upon his conditions, behavior, etc., as determined by the prison 
board. 

There is a parole law already in existence in the State of 
Kansas and these two laws working together will mark some ad- 
vance in the care of delinquents. ; 

A law was passed permitting any school district to establish 
a manual training department. There is also a branch of the 
Normal School established for the preparation of teachers for 
manual training. There was also a law passed regulating tru- 
ancy in the public schools and making effective the new law on 
compulsory education. These bear indirectly on charities and 
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corrections as preventatives of crime. The regulations of the 
State Board of Charities remain as they were. We think that the 
next Legislature will, in accordance with the law of progress, 
give us about all we need in Kansas to put the charitable and 
correctional affairs in first class shape. 

The State Conference of Charities and Corrections is pre- 


paring for a good year’s work and an enthusiastic convention in 
the fall. 


KENTUCKY. 


EMMA A. GALLAGHER, LOUISVILLE, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


1. Of progress made during the year we can point to the 
awakened interest of a large number of earnest people in their 
personal endeavor to uplift and encourage the helpless and timid ; 
while at the same time their effort was to rebuke and prevent 
mendicity and greed in the various ways they present themselves, 
be it in the guise of the unjust employer, or the persistent beggar 


who will not spend his strength or ability in honest toil. Further 
by ministers’ associations and citizens’ Leagues which have taken 
shape in formal organizations for united and continuous work 
for the suppression of crime and truer enforcement of exisiting 
laws. By the renewed energy of the Board of Children’s Guar- 
dians which, under its present officers, gives large promise of en- 
couraging results in the welfare of children throughout the 
State. Then the Kentucky Children’s Home Society by its faithful 
work and thorough organization truly deserves a recent en- 
comium passed upon it, as having become one of the most advanced 
and effective agencies in its care in placing children and watch- 
ing over the little ones in their new homes. Our School Board 
has recently incorporated the Kindergarten system into the pub- 
lic schools. The Consumers’ League in its special line of work 
has become an active and earnest factor for improved conditions 
surrounding those employed in workshops, etc. ; also in its efforts 
to protect the health of the community at large by strenuously 
fighting “sweat shop” tendencies. 

The National Convention of The Consumers’ League was 
held in Louisville early in March; doubtless this will give greater 
force to this good work. Also by the work of the Labor In- 
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spector who has visited four hundred factories of the State dur- 
ing the year. In these were found employed 2,556 boys, 1,606 
girls. 347 children under age were removed. A distressing 
state of illiteracy existed in some localities among the children 
employed. The Central Howard Association has established a 
branch in Kentucky, having its headquarters in Louisville. Its 
representative is a very active and competent worker. -Her great 
effort is to lay a firm foundation for the upbuilding of their work, 
and also to awaken public interest in behalf of worthy ex-pris- 
oners. Success seems to have crowned the work of women’s 
clubs and other societies, which have been mentioned before in 
reports from Kentucky, in their purpose for the advancement of 
social order. Such progress gives promise of much future good. 

2. (a) The present pressing needs of the State as regards 
institutions should be met by establishing a home for the care and 
treatment of epileptics, also for the adult blind. A home for the 
aged who are not subjects for the almshouse. More room in the 
Insane Asylum. A hospital for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Additions to existing institutions would meet these needs. The 
jails and almshouses throughout the State should be renovated, 
in fact most of them should be replaced by new buildings. The 
managers of these institutions should be capable, conscientious, 
and intelligent. The government of Kentucky ought not to rest 
satisfied with present conditions. 

(b) The indications are that several bills will be forcibly 
pressed upon the attention of the next Legislature as follows: 
To establish children’s courts in the cities of the State. To en- 
force the compulsory education laws, this should include the 
providing sufficient truant officers to cope with rebellious pupils 
and parents. To make it a felony for a man to desert his family ; 
providing that during his imprisonment his earnings shall go to 
the support of his family. 

3. Public sentiment as regards charities and correction, 
though seeming to grow slowly, yet. makes steady progress. No 
great effort has been made in recent years to awaken this senti- 
‘ment. The creation of a State Board of Charities is needed to 
stimulate public sentiment. Also there should be charity organi- 
zation societies in more of our cities to aid in disseminating 
knowledge, and guide activities along the lines of Charities and 
Correction. | 
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LOUISIANA. 


MICHAEL HEYMANN, NEW ORLEANS, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


No session of our Legislature this year. 

The following bills were passed : 

(1) Juvenile Court Bill; (2) Recreant Husband Bill; (3) 
Bill Grading Misdemeanors and Minor Offenses. 

Bills rejected: (1) Bill for Creation of a State Board of 
Charities; (2) Bills providing that sentences in Criminal ‘Cases 
to imprisonment in the Parish Jail, or to imprisonment without 
qualification, should mean imprisonment with labor; (3) A bill 
requiring that cases of prosecution should be liquidated in money 
or in labor, or in money and labor. 

We have good and ample legislation concerning Child 
Labor; what we need in addition is a bill creating factory in- 
spectors to have the law applied. 


DESTITUTE AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


Much good work is done at the present moment by our 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children: 

Most waifs are placed in good private families; a splendid 
man has been imported from New York, and without doubt in a 
short time, we shall have the same success as in the best states, 

Organized charity seems to become better appreciated and 
more popular, lately, and if we succeed to have a good delegation 
to Atlanta, our work will improve considerably. 

The Kingsley House has been re-organized, and is trying to 
do the same work, on a small scale, as the Hull House, in Chi- 
cago, with every prospect of success. 

Prison Reform is progressing; the general public begins to 
understand the importance of the new methods of dealing with 
the criminals (reform instead of punishment, or revenge, if pos- 
sible). . 

We look forward with much hope to the proceedings of our 
next legislature, having in view the passage of two very import- 
ant bills concerning State Board of Charities and Reformatories 
for Men and Boys. 
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DELINQUENT AND DEPENDENT CLASSES. 
GROUP OF DELINQUENTS. 


State convicts serving sentence in the State Penitentiary — 
White males 
VME. CUNNODs «wna cok dhbede 7s xe ep aan bewh tea wwe 
Colored males 
Colored females 


Juvenile Delinquents in the Boys’ Reformatory (dur- 
ing the year) 
House of Good Shepherd (Girls’ Reformatory) 


Total of Juvenile delinquents during thesyear.... 


GROUP OF DEPENDENTS. 


Inmates of Shakespeare’s Almshouse 
German Protestant Home 

Lafon’s Old Folks Home (colored) 
St. Mary’s Little Sisters of the Poor 
Touro Infirmary 


Class 2. 


Destitute children in sectarian Orphan Asylums 


Class 3— The Sick Poor. 


In the Charity Hospital of New Orleans’— 
Total number of patients during the year (daily 
average) 
Number of beds 
Outdoor clinics 
Charity Hospital of Shreveport — 
Daily Average of Patients 
Touro Infirmary — : 
Total number of patients during the vear 
Outdoor clinics 


GROUP OF DEFECTIVES. ~ 


Louisiana State Institute for Deaf and Dumb Pupils. . 
Louisiana School for the Blind 

Insane patients in the State Asylum at Jackson, La.... 
Home for Incurables 
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MAINE. 


MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS, PORTLAND, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


There appears to be among the people of Maine a deepening 
interest in the charities and corrections of the state. 

The Invalids’ Home, Portland, has during the year erected 
and moved into a substantial and commodious building. 

The proposition to establish a home for the feeble-minded 
met with a great deal of favor, but the question is not fully de- 
cided. It is, however, evident that if adverse action is taken this 
year, it means only the postponement for two years. At the pres- 
ent time the feeble-minded of Maine are cared for in out of state 
institutions. 

A bill for a reformatory prison for women has been secured 
and efforts will be continued for «he establishment of this insti- 
tution. 

The name of the Maine Reform School for Bays has been 
changed to State School for Boys. This change meets with gen- 
eral appproval. Money has been appropriated for a new cottage 
in connection with the State School. 

The public sentiment in regard to the work of charities and 
corrections in Maine was never so good as at present. Appro- 
priations for the support of existing institutions and in some 
cases to make improvements were granted by the legislature, and 
there is apparently a desire on behalf of the state to adopt the most 
approved plans of work for the delinquent and dependent classes. 


MARYLAND. 


JACOB H. HOLLANDER, PH. D., JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BAL- 
TIMORE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


In Baltimore city, whose population is nearly a half of that 
of the state, the federation between the “Association for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the Poor” and the “Charity Or- 
ganization Society” referred to in the last annual report, was 
actually inaugurated on November 1, 1902, when Walter S. Uf- 
ford, Ph. D., became General Secretary of both societies. No 
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other serious changes have as yet been made in the management 
of the societies. It is proposed soon to bring the district officers 
of both societies together in each district and to have common 
district record cards. The federation has joint executive and 
financial committees, the membership of which is composed of 
five members from each society. The boards of managers of the 
two societies meet together as one board bi-monthly. 

It was found during the winter that there was less distress 
than usual, and there was no greater demand on the part of the 
destitute for coal than heretofore. There was, however, great 
demand for coal in small quantities at reasonable rates. This 
was partly met by the sale of coal at stations in different parts 
of the city by the American Ice Company. There seemed to be 
at one time danger that the police would receive money for the 
purchase of coal for free distribution at the station houses. The 
Board of Police Commissioners, however, checked this move- 
ment at the request of the Charity Organization Society, and 
turned over to the Association for the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor, the St. Vincent de Paul Society and the He- 
brew Benevolent Society the money received for the purchase of 
coal, with the understanding that these several societies would 
use it for the purchase of coal for destitute families in quarter 
ton lots to be delivered in their homes. 

_ The Charity Organization Society has held at its central 
office bi-monthly conferences of volunteers, two from each dis- 
trict, for the study of the care of needy families in their homes. 
In the northeastern district a special board, composed of doctors 
and medical students, has been organized. A general committee 
of colored people has been formed to look after colored cases of 
need, under the direction of the society. 

The supervisors of city charities have made arrangements 
with the infant asylums of the city to board out a certain number 
of infants in homes for nursing. It is hoped that this will con- 
siderably reduce the infant mortality. They have inaugurated 
in the southern part of the city, where the general dispensary, 
long aided by public money, was under private management and 
wholly unsatisfactory, a city medical agency which is entirely 
under their own control. Two physicians are in charge; one a 
man and the other a woman. Only such cases are treated as are 
in destitute circumstances. Cases which can be referred to ex- 
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cellent dispensaries, such as the Johns Hopkins Hospital, are sent 
there. The aim of the agency is to make a thorough diagnosis 
in all cases and to visit at their homes such persons as can not 
come to the dispensary. 

In pursuance of legislation enacted at the last session of the 
State Legislature, the Governor of Maryland appointed in June, 
1902, a Tuberculosis Commission of five members to investigate 
the situation in regard to tuberculosis in Maryland and to report 
to the next legislature in 1903. The Commission is now engaged 
in making investigation as to the number of cases and as to their 
physical and economic condition. 

The magistrate for juvenile cases, who has been in’ office 
for less than a year, has done much good by basing his treatment 
of youthful offenders on careful inquiry into their circumstances 
and characteristics. The entire tithe of a very competent woman, 
and some of the time of a young man as assistant, have been pro- 
vided by citizens interested in the work of inquiry and probation. 
The most difficult part of probation work is with the colored boys, 
some of whom know little of any family life. 

Mr. Henry Walters has recently volunteered to give $15,- 
ooo for the enlargement of the first of the series of indoor baths 
established through his munificence. The Free-Public Bath Com- 
mission will be enabled by Mr. Walters’ gift to double the ca- 
pacity of that bath house. The report of the commission shows 
that there has been a steadily increasing patronage in the use 
not only of this bath, but also of the second one located in another 
section, over that of the corresponding period of the previous 
year. A third public bath is soon to be established at an esti- 
mated cost of $25,000, which will make a total of $92,000 con- 
tributed by Mr. Walters for this much needed form of philan- 
thropy. The establishment and maintenance of these indoor pub- 
lic baths furnishes a good ilustration of co-operation which may 
exist between private charity and the municipal authorities. In 
this instance, the original cost of plant is borne by Mr. Walters, 
while the operating expenses are met by the city. The net cost 
of maintenance for each of the indoor public baths is in the 
neighborhood of $3,500. 

The work at the Lawrence House Settlement has been given 
new life by the engagement of Miss Alice E. Robbins as Resi- 
dent Head Worker, and the election of Mr. Robert Garrett as 
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President. Miss Robbins has had much experience in settlement 
work in London and New York. 

The movement for public play grounds has made much head- 
way during the last year. The Park Board is now arranging 
for athletic grounds in all the parks that do not have them already. 
There has been some further agitation in the direction of a union 
among the Hebrew charities of the city, but no tangible results 
have followed. In June, 1902, twelve attendance officers were 
appointed by the school board to put into operation the provisions 
of the sehool attendance law passed by the last legislature. Un- 
der the auspices of Typographical Union No. 12, one of the most 
substantial labor organizations of the city, an interesting course 
of monthly lectures on economic questions has been given by ex- 
perts before large audiences of trade unionists and others. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics and 
Information contains interesting studies of the cost of living, 
wages, strikes, labor organizations, sweat shops, state free em- 
ployment agency, etc. A recent act for the inspection and regu- 
lation of sweat shops has been declared unconstitutional by the 


lower court and an appeal is now pending in the Court of Ap- 
peals. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY JOSEPH LEE, BOSTON, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Insanity. 


The most important action that our legislature has taken dur- 
ing the last two sessions in matters of charity and correction, has 
been in the appropriations made for the care of the insane. The 
State Board of Insanity has amply justified its creation (in 1899) 
by introducing order into the state’s provision of the additional 
accommodations needed for this class of dependents, whose num- 
bers are now increasing at the rate of about 400 a year, the total 
being at present about 1800 ahead of existing accommodations 
(that being the number of beds in our insane hospitals made up 
every day in corridors and day-rooms.) The Board’s policy may 
be described as a substitution of growth upon a deliberate plan 
for our previous custom of habitual niggardliness — based upon 
an ostrich-like ignoring of the facts — tempered by spams of ex- 
travagance whenever the facts became too pressing to be ignored. 
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The Board’s plan has been to enlarge our existing hospitals — 
already too big to retain any of the virtues of the small hospital 
— up to their maximum efficiency, at the same time differentiat- 
ing their work so that each of them shall in effect combine, under 
a single medical superintendent and board of trustees, three dif- 
ferent institutions : | 

1. A small hospital for curable cases, containing fifty to one 
hundred patients, in care of a thoroughly competent specialist. 
The board estimates that probably not more than seven per cents 
of our insane now in the state’s care, and not more than 400 in 
all, belong to this class. 

‘2. An asylum for the chronic and infirm cases requiring 
custodial care (for which purpose our present institutions are 
well adapted ). 

_3. Acolony in which the quiet, comfortable and able bodied 
persons can be cared for in one-story cottage homes, where they 
can live a normal life and can be taught simple industries. The 
Worcester Hospital has already purchased 800 acres; three other 
hospitals are developing colonies, and a fourth desires to do so. 
The state has started a new colony for which 1600 acres have 
been bought, and on which twenty persons have been boarded in 
a remodelled farm house since its opening, October, 1902. 

Toward the carrying out of the above plan about $640,000 
were appropriated in 1902, of which $250,000 was for repairs 
and administration purposes, and the rest was for new buildings 
and enlargements, including a number of separate homes for 
nurses, and making provision for an additional 560 patients. 
The appropriation asked for in 1903 is one million dollars, this 
large increase being due in great part to the approaching state 
care of the 900 insane now in almshouses, provided for by the 
law of 1900, and taking effect January 1, 1904. Of this million 
dollars, $654,000 will go toward the necessary enlargement, and 
will provide for about 1,100 patients, of whom about 400 will 
come from almshouses (leaving about 500 still to be removed), 
and the remaining 700 will be patients now cared for in temporary 
beds in the different hospitals. 

The board’s report that is just coming out includes the 
suggestion of having a receiving hospital to which patients may 
come without commitment, and which may serve a preventive 
purpose. 
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There is as yet no adequate provision for the feeble-minded, 
there being probably one thousand of these needing care and at 
present outside of institutions, but the plans upon which the Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Feeble-minded are being enlarged will 
eventually take in all of these. About 380 additional have been 
provided for in the last three years. 

There will be an attempt on the part of the city of Boston this 
year to put an end to the anomaly, which its own representatives 
insisted upon creating in 1900, under which Boston pays her full 
share for the care of all the insane by the state, and then also 
pays over again for the care of such of its own insane (about 
half) as are boarded in state institutions. 


Correction. 


There has been no important legislation, but it is worth 
noting that the Superior Court in the various counties has greatly 
extended and developed its probation work, the judges having 
appointed many more probation officers and made much more use 
of them. (Our Massachusetts probation system applies to all 
offenses other than those punishable by imprisonment for life.) 
The lower courts also are making increased use of probation. 

The most important piece of legislation sought has been the 
establishment of an intermediate reformatory for boys too tough 
for our reform school (The Lyman School for Boys), and not quite 
tough enough to send to the Concord Reformatory. This meas- 
ure, now being brought forward by the Massachusetts Prison 
Association and supported by the Civic League, was recommended 
in 1897 by the commission appointed by Governor Wolcott to 
study and report upon charitable and reformatory interests and 
institutions of the commonwealth; and it has had the support of 
those who have made a special study of the matter. ‘It was last 
year defeated largely by the influence of Governor Crane. There 
is a fair chance of its being enacted this year. 


Charity. 


In charities there has been but little legislation of import- 
ance. In 1892 mothers were given the same rights as fathers 
to the custody of the person of a minor child under guardianship 
and in the care of his education. Last year, also, the State Board 
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of Charities introduced a bill giving the board advisory power in 
regard to plans of new almshouses, but the bill was lost and has 
not been introduced this year. The boafd also introduced, in 
1891 and 1892, a hill giving it power to visit and inspect private 
charitable homes and institutions exempted from taxation. The 
bill was both years unanimously reported by the Charity Commit- 
tee of the legislature, but met with sudden and mysterious death 
at the hands of the Committee on Ways and Means. It has been 
vigorously taken up this year by the Civic League, and there 
seems a fair chance of its enactment. 

There are visible all along the line, signs of a growing ten- 
dency to extend and to specialize the state’s curative and preven- 
tive work. The State Board of Charity, for instance, has recom- 
mended appropriations for the purpose of adding new cottages 
to the Rutland Hospital for Consumptives, and these appropri- 
ations the legislature will provide; a petition has been introduced 
for an investigation to see whether industrial training ought not 
to be provided for the adult blind; there has been a bill for a 
new State Home and School for Crippled and Deformed People; 
also several bills for a parental school for truant girls. In this 
last named instance, people especially familiar with the care of 
wayward girls, such as the trustees of the Industrial School (for 
girls) have opposed the proposed legislation, on the ground that 
truancy covers a multiude of sins which it is better not to con- 
gregate together in a single institution. These three bills have 
been defeated, but there is still before the legislature a bill for 
the commitment of truant girls to the State Board of Charity. 

In the way of prevention, a bill was passed in 1892, which 
may be of interest to the reformers of conditions of child labor in 
New York, transferring the licensing of boot-blacks and of news- 
boys and other juvenile street traders under the age of fourteen, 
in the city of Boston, from the Board of Aldermen to the School 
Committee. Also, an appropriation of $300,000 has finally been 
made by the Boston City Council for a much needed playground 
in Ward 9. Mayor Collins has not yet used the appropriation, 
because the most desired ground has been bonded by some graft- 
ers. The latter have also repeated their periodical attack on the 
unpaid boards, which, since the reform of 1897, have carried on 
the Boston Juvenile and Pauper Institutions, and have this year 
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included the Bath Department in their onslaught. They will not 
succeed, : 

' There is, I think, distinctly discernible in this state an in- 
creased interest in charitable and reformatory legislation and ad- 
ministration — in what may be called the statesmanship of philan- 
thropy. I think we are getting educated to see the importance of 
such measures as the progressive elimination from, the commu- 
nity of the unfit, as, for instance, by the progressive segregation 
of the feeble-minded; and that both the workers,in charity and 
the general public are beginning to see that the preventive and 
curative treatment of the vicious and unfortunate is a matter of 
public concern, a matter in which it is the business of all good 
citizens to take at least an intelligent interest. One symptom of 
this tendency is in the plans already forming for holding a 
State Convention of Charities and Correction, probably some 
time next fall, 


MICHIGAN. 
BY L. C. STORRS, LANSING, CORRESPONDING STATE SECRETARY. 


The vote at the November election 1902, to amend the con- 
‘stitution of Michigan so as to empower the legislature to pro- 
vide by law for the indeterminate sentence of persons convicted 
of crime, was a favorable one by a majority of over 68,000. A 
bill which provides for such sentences has been introduced in the 
Senate, and the prospects that it will be enacted into law are very 
promising. 

A bill providing for the placing on probation persons con- 
victed of crime, and for the appointing of probation officers, has 
been introduced in the Senate, received favorable report of the 
judiciary committee, passed the general order, and is now on the 
order of third reading. All indications point to its passage by 
the legislature. 

The establishment of juvenile courts, with provision for the 
probation of juvenile offenders, is being attempted with promise 
of success. , 

Provision for an Epileptic Colony is being attempted 
through a bill introduced in the Senate for such purpose. This 
is a special pet of Governor Bliss, although all the above named 
proposed legislation received commendation in his message. 
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. 


The providing for a separate prison for women prisoners is 
again being attempted, and the effort is receiving very strong and 
active endorsement. 

A bill to amend our prison laws has been introduced into the 
legislature, which, if passed, will make the Michigan Reforma- 
tory what its name implies, and will give the state opportunity 
for the better classification of convicts. 

It is hoped that there will be organized at the Michigan State 
Prison at Jackson, a central bureau for the receiving and com- 
piling of the histories of all convicts in our own prison by aid of 
the Bertillon system of identification. A bill for such purpose 
has been introduced in the House of Representatives, has been 
reported on favorably by the committee on State Affairs, and is 
now on the general order with good prospect of its passage. 

Effort is again being made to provide for the State care of 
defective dependent children, through legislative enactment, 
which promises to be successful. 

The action of a legislature is almost as enigmatical as that 
of a jury; still Michigan has never had a legislature which has 
given better promise of securing legislation along the above named 
lines than the present one gives, and adding to this the strong ‘en- 
dorsement of such measures by our Governor, Hon. Aaron T. 
Bliss, gives promise of success to the endeavor. 

It is the old story of the need of additional room in State 
hospitals for the insane, and there seems no desire on the part of 
the legislature to cut the proposed appropriations for that re- 
quired. The Michigan,Home for the Epileptic and Feeble- 
Minded is also, because of limited quarters, compelled to refuse 
large numbers of applicants for admission. Additional room is 
asked for and will doubtless be provided this institution. 

The public sentiment of Michigan as regards the work of 
Charities and Corrections is strong and active; is manifested in 
the formation of societies and associations to prosecute the work. 
It does not need to be stimulated, but does need wise guidance 
and supervision. 

Michigan has three penal institutions; some prisoners, how- 
ever, are sent to the Detroit House of Correction. The state has 
four hospitals for the insane, besides one asylum for criminal 
insane.. There is one county asylum for the insane — 
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Wayne County in which Detroit is situated — which, however, 
is under strict state supervision. There are also two private 
asylums ; though to these no state patient is committed. An In- 
dustrial School for Boys and an Iudustrial Home for Girls care 
for the juvenile delinquent, the State Public School at Coldwater 
for the juvenile dependent. The blind and the deaf are main- 
tained and receive mental and manual training by the state at a 
separate institution for each. 


MINNESOTA. 


W. ALMONT GATES, ST. PAUL, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The State Board of Control, which assumed the manage- 
ment of the state institutions on August I, 1901, has made a re- 
port covering the first year of its work. The board states that 
the inmates of every institution have been as well fed, clothed 
and cared for as heretofore, and that the amount saved to the 
state over the previous year on a per capita basis is $105,615.85. 
This amount has been largely saved by the purchase of supplies 
in large quantities upon competitive bids. As a result much less 
has been purchased in the towns where the institutions are lo- 
cated and much more in other towns of the state. Less was 
purchased outside of the state than in the previous year. In- 
stead of running the institutions for the benefit of the institution 
towns, they have been run for the benefit ofthe institutions them- 
selves and incidentally for the benefit of the state. 

The average number of inmates has increased in every in- 
stitution save two, the net increase being 216. 

The legislature is now in session and, while many bills are 
pending before it, very few laws have been enacted. 

A bill to take the State University, the five normal schools, 
the school for the deaf, the school for the blind and the school 
for dependent children from the management of the Board of 
Control has been defeated. At present the Board of Control has 
only the financial management of these institytions, the old 
boards being retained for the educational management. 

A bill is pending, which if enacted into law will require the 
counties to pay at the rate of seventy-eight dollars per year to- 
ward the maintenance of inmates committed from the county to 
the hospitals or asylums for the insane and the school for feeble- 
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minded, that being approximately one-half the cost of mainte- 
nance. The counties may recover the amount so paid by them 
from the property of the inmate when he has property, or from 
the relatives responsible for his care, when they are financially re- 
sponsible. At present the state bears the whole cost of caring for 
the insane and the whole cost in the school for feeble-minded, 
save a small sum for clothing. The present laws have been 
abused by the committing to the care of the state numerous cases 
who merely require care and attention in their own families, or 
who otherwise might become a charge upon the county. 

The number of mere custodial cases has become so large that 
there is not sufficient room in our insane hospitals to treat prop- 
erly those who could be benefited by treatment. More rigid 
commitment laws are proposed and greater powers of discharge 
given the Board, and also the power to hire chronic cases boarded 
out in families near the hospitals where they can still be under 
the observation of the hospital authorities. 

Anothef bill provides that when any person is committed te 
any state institution the superintendent of such institution be 
notified and he be required to send a nurse, attendant or guard 
after such person. During the past year the state counties paid 
over $75,000 for transportation to state institutions under the 
present system. This law would be in the interests of economy 
and humanity. 

A bill has passed one house providing that the execution of 
all capital sentences be by electrocution at the state prison. An- 
other bill would extend the duties of the Prison Agent to the su- 
pervision of paroled prisoners as well as discharged prisoners. 

Another pending bill proposes that the minimum age of com- 
mitment to the State Training School be raised from eight to ten 
years and the maximum age be fixed at sixteen, instead of sev- 
enteen, years. 

Another proposed law would protect children from improper 
commitment to the Training School by requiring that a particular 
charge of incorrigibility or vicious conduct be made and satis- 
factorily proven as in cases of criminal procedure. 

The law passed two years ago providing for a separate 
training school for girls has been held defective. Bills are now 
pending to establish such training school. 
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The women of the state are asking for a reformatory for 
women? The Board of Control have endorsed the proposition 
and a bill is pending for its establishment. At present we have 
no place for a woman prisoner except the state prison. 

The medical profession generally have asked for a sanitar- 
ium for consumptives to be under the management of the Board 
of Control. A bill appropriating fifty thousand dollars for this 
purpose has passed one house. 

Additional accommodations for the insane must be provided 
but no additional institutions are necessary for that purpose. 

New wings have been built to each of the insane asylums at 
Anoka and Hastings, increasing the capacity about 125 each or 
to about 250 total for each of these institutions. The work of 
the patients on the farms at these institutions during the past 
year has proved their success. Nearly all the patients perform 
labor of some kind. 

The Board of Control recommends a separate cottage for 
nurses, a separate cottage or hospital wing for tuberculous cases, 
and work shops for both men and women, at each of the three 
hospitals for the insane and school for feeble-minded. A sep- 
arate hospital for insane criminals is recommended to be built in 
connection with the state prison. ‘ 

Two cottages were built last summer at the school for fee- 
ble-minded, one for girls, with a capacity of about fifty, and one 
for boys with a capacity of about thirty. 

The board asks for appropriations for the establishment of 
industrial departments in all state institutions not now having 
them, in such manner as they may deem best. Industrial work 
on a small scale has been tried at the insane hospitals and has. 
met with such success as to warrant the establishment of indus- 
trial departments at these institutions. 

A very valuable work has been done in the quarterly confer- 
ences held by the board with the superintendents of institutions. 
At these conferences papers on various lines of institution work 
have been presented by experts and discussed. 

Considerable effort has been made to improve the jails of the 
state. The county jails are many of them very creditable and 
there are yery few bad ones. The city and village jails are not 
so good. Forty of the latter were condemned during the past 
year. Two hundred and twelve county, city and village institu- 
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tions were inspected by representatives of the Board of Control 
during the year ending July 31, 1902, as compared with fifty- 
nine for the year previous. Two modern county jails and two 
modern county poor houses have been built in the state during 
the past year. The new county jail at St. Paul is now about 
completed at a cost approximating $250,000. It will be one of 
the finest in the country, in conveniences, classification and san- 
itary appliances. It has in reality ten separate and distinct jails, 
hospitals for men and women, separate strong rooms for de- 
tained witnesses and commodious sheriff’s quarters. It is four 
stories in height. 

No education or stimulating of public sentiment is under- 
taken in the state except through the Annual Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, and its published proceedings. The 
last conference was attended by an increased number of county 
commissioners, and the work of the conference has been extended 
along the lines of county work. Means of prevention rather than 


methods of administration occupied the attention of this con- 
ference. 


MISSOURI. 
" MISS MARY E. PERRY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


One of the most important measures passed by the General 
Assembly was the establishment of Juvenile Courts, in cities of 
Missouri having a population of one hundred and fifty thousand. 
The Juvenile Court law will go into immediate effect in St. 
Louis and Kansas City. The Missouri law is largely a copy 
of the Illinois law, and places this court under the jurisdiction 
of the Circuit Judges, who will appoint the necessary probation 
officers to make the system effective. The court will take charge 
of neglected, dependent and delinquent children under 16 years 
of age. This was a most popular measure, and had the support 
of many well known citizens of the state. It originated in the 
Humanity Club, of St. Louis, was approved by the various or- 
ganizations, and was one of two recommendations made by 
Governor Dockery”in his message to the legislature. 

Another of the State Charity Board’s recommendations re- 
ceived an almost unanimous vote. It was for boards of county 
visitors, appointed by the Circuit Judges, to have supervision of 
all county institutions. These boards will report to the Circuit 
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Judges and to the Charity Board. The appropriation of the 
State Charity Board was raised to $5,000 for the two years. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union succeeded, 
after repeated efforts, in having the state prohibit the sale of 
cigarettes and cigarette paper to all minors under 18 years of age. 

Five of the beautiful modern cottages owned and controlled 
by the state and located in Southern Missouri, have been com- 
pleted, and three hundred patients have been transferred from 
the asylums at Nevada and Fulton, relieving, to a great ex- 
tent, the over-crowding in those institutions. 

Work has continued on the new penitentiary building for 
women at Jefferson City, and will be completed during the year. 

“The Missouri Reform School for Boys” will be known 
hereafter as the “Missouri Training School for Boys,” and as 
the state and county will now divide the expense of the insti- 
tution, a large increase in the attendance is to be expected. 

An appropriation of $150,000 was given to locate and erect 
a new State Blind School on the outskirts of the city. Most of 
the legislative appropriations were very generous this year. The 
Feeble Minded and Epileptic Colony receiving $164,000; the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution $187,000, and many of the others 
in the same proportion. 

Many activities have been. at work in our state during the 
last few years for progress and better conditions, and important 
changes have been effected along all lines, owing largely to the 
agitation and preparation for our World’s Fair, to be held in 
St. Louis in 1904, and charities and correction have received at- 
tention with the other matters. 

The State Charity Board was the pioneer and has been the 
most persistent in effecting changes in our charitable system. 
It has done this by enlisting the iriterest of the press, by plac- 
ing before the people the exact condition existing in our insti- 
tutions, passing new laws for prevention and reform, creating 
new boards, and establishing institutions. Many of the Women’s 
Clubs have been interested in philanthropy, and the Annual State 
Charity Conference is doing its missionary work. 

The Missouri General Assembly adjourned only this week, 
and there still remain some bills passed by the legislature which 
will be of interest to the conference, but which have not yet 
received the signature of the chief executive. 


OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


. NEBRASKA. 
BY A. W. CLARK, OMAHA, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
I. PrRoGRESS IN NEBRASKA. 


1. Substantial progress has been made during the past year 
in giving publicity in our state to matters relating to charities 
and philanthropy. As a result of the agitation of many of the 
problems the following legislation was: proposed and urged at the 
sessions of the last legislature: 

The indeterminate sentence for all prisoners in the state 
penitentiary; a matron for state penitentiary and matrons for 
county jails; a bill to abolish the Home for the Friendless and to 
establish a State Parental School similar to the Minnesota and 
Michigan systems; a bill to punish deserting husbands; a bill to 
establish marriage regulations; a bill to prevent the employment 
of child labor and a bill to raise the age limit from 16 to 18 years 
for admission into the State Industrial Schools for Boys and 
Girls. 

A very important bill was proposed to create the office of 
Public Accountant, who should co-operate with the Board of 
Public Lands and Buildings and with the State Board of Public 
Chafities, in the work of the administration of all the state insti- 
tutions. This bill passed the senate but was killed in the house. 

Among these measures proposed I am very glad to report 
that the bill for the punishment of deserting husbands passed both 
branches of the legislature and has become a law. This will be 
of great value in Nebraska in preventing families from being 
broken up and children from becoming public_charges. 

It is a pleasure to report also that the measure to improve 
guardianship regulations for children, and the bills to provide 
matrons for the State Penitentiary and for county jails became 
laws. 


II. Nereps IN Our STATE. 


1. The first need is a better system of control and manage- 
ment of our state institutions. 

Many of the members of the Conference are not aware of the 
anomalous conditions which have prevailed in Nebraska.for many 
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years past. The situation in our state has been peculiar and has 
differed from all other states. Many of the states have local 
boards of trustees for the various state institutions. No such 
boards have existed in Nebraska, unless an exception is made of 
the two educational institutions for the deaf and blind for which 
there has been one small advisory board of three members. In 
other states such as Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island, and Illinois, no local boards exist, but they have strong 
Central Boards of Control. The peculiarity of the situation in 
Nebraska has been that we do not have local boards and neither 
do we have a central board of control in the proper sense of that 
term. Article 5, Section 19, of the Constitution of Nebraska 
reads: “The Commissioner of Public Lands and Buildings; the 
Secretary of State; Treasurer and Attorney General shall form 
a board which shall have general supervision and control of all 
the buildings, grounds and lands of the state; the State Prisons, 
Asylums and all other institutions except those for educational 
purposes.” This would seem to be a Board of Control, but these 
state officials have so many other duties they do not have time 
to give necessary consideration to the financial problems involved 
and much less the social problems involved im the management 
of the state institutions. 

These officials of the state began to ‘ition appeals about ten 
years ago for a change in our system, for the reason that it was 
impossible for them to protect the tax payers against the dan- 
gers of financial losses and to protect the inmates of our state 
institutions against the dangers of unnecessary suffering and 
abuse. 

When our State Board of Charities was created two years 
ago no provision was made for establishing local boards and it 
has developed that there is strong opposition in our state to con- 
sider the matter of establishing such boards. No one doubts but 
there is needed better supervision of the state institutions than 
has prevailed in the past. 

2. There is great need of some plan that will take our state 
institutions out of politics. They have been in politics from the 
beginning of our history. Politicians without natural or acquired 
fitness have many times become superintendents of the state in- 
stitutions and have squandered the people’s money and have sunk 
the inmates to lower levels by neglect and incompetency. 
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The peculiar situation in Nebraska seems to make it impos- 
‘sible to take them out of politics and impossible to avoid the 
dangers of political corruption. I am very glad, however, to 
mention that the present governor, Hon. J. H. Mickey, has re- 
fused to be influenced by partisanship and has adheted stead- 
fastly to civil service methods and has continued superintendents 
of various institutions where there was evident fitness on their 
part for the position. 

3. There is also great need of economy in the management 
of our state institutions. Nebraska has pursued the policy of 
purchasing large quantities of supplies from the local merchants 
where the various institutions are situated. Local freight has 
been charged and commisisons of the merchants and jobbers have 
been added to all the purchases, making it necessary for the state 
to pay prices far in excess of manufacturers’ terms. By going 
into the open market the state could easily save one hundred 
thousand dollars annually. 

4. There is also need of better treatment of the inmates in 
many of our institutions. We are behind the age in the care and 
treatment of the insane. Our buildings are the old prison house 
structures. We need the Cottage System and strong efforts will 
be made to secure the introduction of this system by degrees, 
beginning with the re-building of the Hospital at Norfolk, which 
was destroyed by fire nearly two years ago. ; 

Important changes in the administration of the State Peni- 
tentiary are greatly needed. The contract system has been ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory and has seemed to prevent all thought 
and effort in the direction of reformatory work. This system has 
so emphasized the making of money for the state that many have 
earnestly advocated that the Penitentiary could and ought to be 
made self-supporting. In their minds the handling of prisoners 
is nothing more than an economic problem. We have no desire 
to do away with prison labor. This we believe is necessary, not 
only for the sake of economy, but what is of far more importance, 
it is necessary to reformatory work, but we think the state should 
have complete control. 

There is great need that the Home for the Friendless at Lin- 
coln, be enlarged in plans and methods of work. To accomplish 
this we believe this institution which is devoted to the care of 
children should be abolished and that an institution with broad 
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lines of work such as the State Public Schools of Minnesota and 
Michigan should be established. Our Home for the Friendless 
scarcely touches the problems of child dependency. It is largely 
unknoWn in the various counties of the state and has been little 
more than a local boarding school for children. Leading private 
Societies of the State have made provision for the adoption of 
more than four times as many children, annually, as the State 
Home. The placing out system is little known in its work and 
no attempt has been made by the management to study social 
conditions in our state and to undertake anything in the direc- 
tion of preventive work. 


III. Pusriic SENTIMENT. 


Public sentiment as regards the work of charities and cor- 
rection in the State has been greatly stimulated during the past 
year. This has been accomplished through the State Board of 
Charities and Correction; The State Conference of Charities ; 
The Women’s Club; The Prison Aid Association and through 
private charitable organizations. 

The various systems for the management of State Institu- 
tions were quite fully discussed at the State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction last winter, when a new plan was proposed 
which met the approval of the Conference. This plan in brief is 
the union of the two systems of a Board of Control and a State 
Board of Public Charities. It was agreed that this Board should 
be composed of nine members, three of whdm should be paid 
officers of the Board who should perform the functions and duties 
of a Board of Control. Six of the members should be non-paid 
advisory members, who should be the representatives of the peo- 
ple and thus keep the public in close touch with the state institu- 
tions. In this way it was thought we would gain the advantages 
of both boards. The work of visitation, inspection, advice, super- 
vision, etc., would be done by the non-paid members who would 
give information without bias to the public. In this way public 
sentiment would be enlightened, the people would be informed as 
to the internal affairs of the various institutions and the non-paid 
members would serve as a check on the paid officials. The paid 
members would purchase supplies, look after improvements on 
builidngs and grounds and give attention to financial details and 
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would do all this in conference with the non-paid members. It 
appeared to the Conference that in this way the broad problems 
relating to the good of the wards of the state, the social condi- 
tions and problems of poverty and its prevention would be con- 
sidered and the dangers attending the small Boards of Control 
would be averted. A strong sentiment was developed in the last 
legislature in favor of this plan and many are greatly disap- 
pointed that the Bill to Create the office of State Accountant failed 
to pass, because in this way it was thought a beginning could be 
made in testing the advisability of the above mentioned plan. 

The Public Press has been a powerful agency in Nebraska 
in educating and developing public sentiment on questions re- 
lating to charity and philanthropy. All the daily papers have 
assisted in this and through the Newspaper Union nearly every 
county paper has regularly published articles relative to Charity 
and Correction, which have been furnished by members of the 
State Board of Charities and others. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


(MRS. ) LILIAN C. STREETER, CONCORD, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


I. Progress made during the last year: (a) New or pro- 
posed legislation; (b) New or proposed institutions — State, 
county or municipal. 

The New Hampshire legislature meets biennially and is now 
(March 2oth) in session: 

In the report from New Hampshire presented last year, a 
brief account was given of the passage of a bill by the legislature 
of 1901, providing for the establishment of a School for the Fee- 
ble-minded Children in New Hampshire, and appropriating thirty 
thousand dollars therefor. After long deliberation the trustees 
finally purchased two hundred and forty-seven acres of fine farm- 
ing land two and one-half miles from the city of Laconia, beau- 
tifully situated on a height of land between Lake Opechee and 
Lake Winnisquam. The land was in good state of cultivation, 
well wooded, and several good farm buildings were included in 
the purchase. The larger farm house has been repaired and en- 
larged for an administration building, another has been ar- 
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ranged as a school house, and still another as a laundry. A new 
two story brick dormitory to accommodate sixty children has 
been built. 

To accomplish all that was absolutely necessary for the es- 
tablishment of the School the trustees were obliged to exceed 
somewhat the sum appropriated. A bill asking that this deficit 
be made good and asking for an appropriation of $16,000 an- 
nually for maintenance; $4,000 for equipment; $12,000 for a 
school and manual training building, and $20,000 for another 
dormitory building is before the present legislature, and will 
probably pass, with the exception of: the appropriation for a new 
dormitory which will be refused. 

The School was opened February first, 1903, and already 
‘more applications have been received than can be accommodated. 

A bill providing for a State Sanatorium for consumptives 
‘and appropriating fifty thousand dollars for it, passed both 
branches of the legislature, but was_vetoed by Governor Bachel- 
der. An attempt was made in the House to pass the bill over his 
veto, but though one hundred and ninety-eight voted to pass it, 
one hundred and fifty-six voted against it, and the necessary 
two-thirds not being obtained the governor’s veto stands. 

Public sentiment is strongly in favor of the Sanatorium and 
against this action of the governor. Immediately after the veto, 
-a bill was introduced appropriating five thousand dollars an- 
ually for the years 1903 and 1904, for the care of indigent con- 
sumptive patients in some sanatorium, the beneficiaries to be de- 
‘termined by the State Board of Charities and Correction, who 
shall make quarterly reports to the governor and council of the 
_*number of such patients, the amounts expended and results 
-achieved. This bill has passed the House, will undoubtedly pass 
-the Senate, and it is understood that the Governor favors it. 

A bill’ providing for state care of the indigent insane has 
passed both Houses and been signed by the Governor. This is 
one of the most important steps forward in charitable work ever 
taken in New Hampshire. The State Board of Charities and 
Correction and State Conference of Charities and Correction have 
“been working for it for years. 

The opposition to it in the present legislature arose chiefly 
from the county commissioners. There are thirty county com: 
«missioners in the state, and when they met in convention to con 
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sider the subject only one of that number was in favor of state 
care for the indigent insane. Only the most constant aggres- 
sive work procured the passage of this bill, and the State Board 
feels that a righteous victory has been won.. The bill provides 
that the transfer of patients from the county almshouses to the 
state hospital shall be begun January first, 1905, and completed 
January first, 1909. 

A bill has been passed appropriating seventy thousand dol- 
lars to build additional wings at the State Hospital for the In- 
sane as a beginning of provision for these county patients. 

The Board of Charities has also secured the passage of a 
law increasing the appropriatian for the education of the indi- 
gent deaf, dumb, and blind children of the state from nine thou- 
sand dollars to fourteen thousand dollars a year. This sum will 
provide for all such children in the state. For several years past 
we have been obliged to refuse education to a few of these chil- 
dren because the appropriation was not sufficient. 

A bill has been passed appropriating nine thousand dollars 
for the State Industrial School for a new building to be used as 
a hospital ward. When not in use as a-hospital it is hoped that 
it can be used for the girls, who now have no separate building. 

Bills are still pending as follows: 

A bill abolishing town settlements and making all paupers 
county paupers, 

A bill providing for the appointment of guardians for minors 
in certain cases where parents are irresponsible. 

A bill closing all State Offices Saturday afternoons. 

A bill giving the Board of Charities supervision over the 
State Prison and State Insane Asylum was defeated in the Sen- 
ate, and a bill introduced by the State Board making the laws 
regarding wife desertion more stringent was also defeated. 

On November 16th, 1901, at eight o’clock in the morning, 
the Merrimack County Almshouse burned to the ground. For- 
tunately no lives were lost. During the past year a new brick 
almshouse has been built which was formally opened February 
20th, 1903. The building in some respects is a model. It is low 
— only two stories in height —the heating, plumbing and san- 
itary arrangements are the very best — the rooms are sunny and 
airy ; there are isolated and well arranged hospital wards in both 
the men’s and women’s wing and the department to be used as a 
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House of Correction is entirely separate from the pauper depart- 
ments, in the basement of the men’s wing. In some of the county 
almshouses the prisoners eat at the same board and sleep in the 
same dormitories as-the worthy poor. 

2. Present needs of the State as regards legislation and in- 
stitutions. 

There is great need of legislation providing for reform in the 
management of the county jails and providing work for the 
prisoners. A State Reformatory or Workhouse is needed. 

A separate building for‘an Industrial School for Girls, and 
a Home for the Aged open to any resident of the State. The ex- 
isting Homes for the Aged are for local beneficiaries, and are all 
crow ded. 

There is no Home for Incurables in the State. 

3- Public sentiment as regards the work of charities and 
‘correction in the State; what has been done to stimulate it ; how 
has it been made manifest, how can it be further increased and 
-strengthened ? 

Public sentiment is now strongly in favor of the work of the 
‘State Board of Charities and Correction, and the annual meet- 
ings of the State Conference of Charities and Correction (estab- 
lished in 1899) have done a great deal to stimulate it, and to in- 
«crease the public knowledge of these subjects. Frequent ad- 
dresses have been given upon the State Charities throughout the 
State by the chairman and secretary_of the State Board. 

The favorable public sentiment has been made manifest by 
- the cordial relations now existing between the State Board and the 
County Commissioners, by the interest and co-operation of the 
governor and council, and by the readiness of the legislature to 
pass bills introduced by the State Board of Charities. 

This favorable public sentiment can be further increased and 
strengthened, only by patient and, energetic individual effort, and 
by public approval of the results of the work of the State Board 
-of Charities. 


NEW JERSEY. 


WM. H. ALLEN, JERSEY CITY, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. : 


New Jersey Social workers secured from the legislature, 
‘which adjourned April 2d, several very important laws pertain- 
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ing to charities and corrections, namely; Wife Desertion has 
been made a misdemeanor, which in New Jersey constitutes an 
extraditable offense; Probation has been extended to police 
courts; county courts may, henceforth hold special session for 
the hearing of juveniles, and all police magistrates are authorized 
to commit children immediately to this special session court, 
where children are heard separately and may be discharged with 
or without probation; may be fined or sent to one of the state 
homes. 

The law was amended so that henceforth no charge of crime 
can be made against a juvenile. Existing procedure has been 
changed so that wife deserters and parents who neglect their chil- 
dren may be committed to the penitentiary or work house, where 
now they may be sent only to the county jail. 

A women’s reformatory commission is authorized to con- 
sist of five persons, two of whom are te be women. Our com- 
mission is to report to the next legislature; the expenses of the 
commission are to be paid from the public funds. 

Two important measures were defeated ; the one provided for 
a commission to investigate the need and best method of super- 
vising charities and corrections; the other abolishing sheriffs’ 
profits from boarding prisoners in county jails. There is tre- 
mendous sentiment throughout the state in favor of both of these 
measures. Both were recommended by the Governor and both 
seemed to be on the point of passing, but the effective wire pull- 
ing of the sheriffs, clerks and surrogates whose fees were at- 
tacked defeated the salary bill and senatorial courtesy defeated 
the supervision bill. While each house was debating its own 
board of control bill and just before the state conference gave the 
whole question a thorough consideration pro and con Governor 
Murphy sent a message to the legislature recommending the ap- 
pointment of a commission. The press of the state hailed this 
recommendation with applause, but the joint resolution provid- 
ing for a commission was defeated in the Senate. Two reasons 
were given, one a distrust of the efficacy of commissions, and the 
other resentment that the Governor should have appeared to point 
out the defects of a bill which the Senate had seen fit to refer to 
the committee. The State Charities Aid Association, however, 
has apopinted a committee to report to the next legislature, show- 
ing exhaustively the methods and the results in other states and 
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to present a bill incorporating their recommendations for the state 
of New Jersey. Sentiment is almost unanimously in favor of 
some form of supervision. Undoubtedly the next legislature will 
take definite favorable action. 

The Governor’s message recommended the substitution of 
salaries for fees in the offices of the sheriff, surrogate, clerk. 
These offices now pay handsome incomes, roughly estimated by 
the Governor to be three times that which would be required to 
induce competent men to undertake the duties of these offices. 
“The Laborer is Worthy of His Hire, but One Laborer is Not 
Worthy the Hire of Two or Three.” It was thought that the 
recommendations would be made a party measure, but influence 
of the present beneficiaries of the fee system and of their would 
be successors sufficed to defeat the bilt in caucus. Thereupon 
the friends of better jail administration under the leadership of 
the State Charities Aid Association, introduced a bill the result of 
which would be to abolish all profits from the board of prisoners 
in county jails. It is probably not too much to say that the cru- 
sade against county fees has from the first been in the minds of 
nine-tenths of the citizens of the state based on moral rather than 
economic ground, It is shocking to the moral sense of the commun- 
ity that political officers should thus grow rich and should distrib- 
ute corruption even from the savings effected in boarding pris- 
oners at 25 and 50 cents per week. No one has been found who 
would openly defend the present system. Hundreds of letters 
were sent to legislators and had this bill been introduced at the 
beginning of the session it is more than likely that it would have 
passed with a large majority. As it is, it had 30 of the 31 votes 
necessary to pass it in the lower house, which will undobutedly 
serve to encourage the press and the moral sentiment of the com- 
munity to demand the passage of the bill by the next legislature. 
It is expected that the Governor will sign all of the bills passed 
by the legislature for he has been exceedingly interested in every 
proposition for the improvement of the state charities and cor- 
rections. Workers will enter upon the campaign next year for 
state supervision and abolishment of sheriffs’ fees from boarding 
prisoners with greater efforts because of the Governor’s known 
interest. 

The State Sanitarium for Consumptives has been promoted’ 
and a beautiful site selected in Glen Gardner Township, Hunt- 
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erdon County. The legislature has appropriated $100,000 for 
the beginning of the buildings. No other additions of particular 
consequence have been made, the legislature having refused to 
authorize the continuance of the work upon the Rahway Re- 
formatory. The State Hospital for the Insane requested a hos- 
pital for the convict insane of whom over one hundred are now in 
among the other insane, but the conservative elements in the 
legislature have prevailed and have taken a stand against any 
additional institutions for the present. It is doubtful whether 
this conservatism can prevent the erection of a reformatory for 
older girls and women, for the state has been thoroughly aroused 
to the extravagance and injustice of committing unfortunate 
women to our county jails. The two state institutions for ju- 
venile delinquents, the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg and 
the State Home for Girls at Trenton have been the unfortunate 
subjects of newspaper notoriety during the past year. The em- 
bezzlement of trust funds by an officer of the Jamesburg institu- 
tion could not, however, obscure the sincerity end devotion with 
which the former superintendent had for years discharged the 
duties of his office. His successor, the former deputy James 
Wylde, was given several months as acting superintendent and 
has since been appointed, which will serve to encourage ambi- 
tious deputies and assistants in our other institutions and will at 
the same time serve to raise the standard of men placed in posi- 
tion of deputy by the boards of managers. 

At time of writing there is every indication that the superin- 
tendent of the State Home for Girls will be asked to resign at the 
meeting of the board, April 8th. This institution has never re- 
gained the public confidence lost two years ago during the legis- 
lative investigation. Its strength has been depending upon the 
board of managers many of whom have given their time with- 
out stint to effecting a change of attitude toward the girls and a 
change of method in disciplining them. At the present time the 
public expressions of the board indicate that they realize the im- 
portance of having in charge of the institution a superintendent 
who herself stands for the very best in leadership. More and 
more the state has come to realize that in such a position is 
needed a competent educator. The unfortunate exposure coming 
on the eve of the change in administration is a lesson to volun- 
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tary boards of managers and proves the danger of getting out of 
touch with those moral elements in the community which they are 
supposed to represent. 

Three measures were passed to protect child workers. One 
limited the age for both boys and girls to 14 years; another to 
compel children between 12 and 14 years, when not at work to be 
in school, and one empowering the Governor to remove the State 
Factory Inspector for cause. The intention of the last being to 
enforce a scrupulous performance of duty on the part of the 
chief inspectors. While some were disappointed that the 16 
year limit was not granted, a substantial advance has been 
made and it remains for the friends of child workers to be vigi- 
lant in their study of conditions and earnest in their support of 
truant officers and inspectors. 


NEW YORK. 


ROBERT W. HEBBERD, ALBANY, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


There has been comparatively little change in the manage- 
ment of the State charitable and reformatory institutions during 


the past year, although some advances have been made within 
this period. The standard of work of these institutions has gen- 
erally been high and this standard has been maintained. 

Plans have been adopted for the construction of the New 
York State Hospital for the Treatment of Incipient Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis at Ray Brook in the Adirondacks, which is consid- 
ered an ideal site for such an institution, .and the preliminary 
work has been commenced. This Hospital which is designed ul- 
timately to shelter two hundred patients with the necessary offi- 
cers and employes, marks the first step on the part of the State 
towards making provision for the treatment of the consumptive. 

The Commission appointed by the Legislature of 1902, has 
selected a farm site of over a thousand acres in Monroe County 
for the reconstruction on the cottage colony plan of the State In- 
dustrial School now located in the heart of the city of Rochester 
and necessarily conducted on the congregate plan. It is con- 
fidently expected that the present Legislature will make provis- 
ion for this greatly to be desired change, which has long been 
urged by the State Board of Charities and the Board of Mana- 
gers of the School. 
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Many minor improvements and some extensions have been 
made at the various State institutions, but those for the care of 
the feeble-minded, the idiotic and the epileptic are still unable to 
make adequate provision for these classes of patients who are yet 
to be found in large numbers in the almshouses. 

Much improvement has been shown in the county and mu- 
nicipal charities during the year. This is true of these institu- 
tions throughout the entire State, and is especially true of those 
in the Greater City of New York, where Commissioner Homer 
Folks, formerly Secretary of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, is showing the possibility of putting good 
theories into successful practice. Among other changes the 
Commissioner has established a separate hospital for the treat- 
ment of consumptives, which is already showing good results. 
He has also established a farm colony on Staten Island, (in the 
Borough of Richmond) where it is hoped to raise a large part of 
the vegetables used in the institutions of the Charities Depart- 
ment. The tone of the service of the whole Department has 
been visibly improved under Commissioner Folks’ administration. 

The Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals in the City of 
New York have applied for and hope to secure an appropriation 
of $3,000,000 to construct the new Bellevue Hospital, which is so 
greatly needed. The main building of the present Hospital in 
which more than 23,000 patients are treated annually, was orig- 
inally erected as an almshouse almost a century ago and is now 
generally recognized as unsuitable for modern hospital purposes. 
Plans for a new Harlem Hospital, for which an appropriation of 
$275,000 has been made, have already been adopted and the work 
of construction will shortly be commenced. 

The almshouses and public hospitals of the smaller cities and 
in the rural districts of the State are being greatly improved. 
Hospital facilities are being extended, new and separate laundry 
plants provided, and bathing and lighting facilities generally re- 
constructed and improved. These institutions are regularly in- 
spected by the State Board of Charities, and their improvement 
is largely due to the continued co-operation of the County Super- 
intendents of the Poor and other poor law officials with the 
Board. 

The work of the private charities of the State, of which 
there are a thousand, more or less, of considerable prominence, 
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continues to be effective. The Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York, whose Tenement House Committee has 
done such important work, has established a Committee on the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis whose educational propaganda prom- 
ises to prove effective in promoting practical measures for the 
eradication of this disease. 

The success of the Children’s Court in the Borough of Man- 
hattan in the City of New York has resulted in the enactment of 
legislation providing for a like court in the Borough of Brooklyn. 
Measures have also been introduced amending the Penal Code 
by authorizing the establishment of Children’s Courts generally 
throughout the State, and amending the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure by the provision for a like extension of the probation sys- 
tem which is also to include the cases of children under the age 
of sixteen years at present omitted from the operations of this 
general law. 

The Legislature of 1903 is still in session, but adjournment 
is expected shortly before May 1. Much legislation has been 
proposed affecting the administration of the State and other 
charitable institutions, but most of it has been of a minor nature, 
and nothing of a radical character seems likely to be enacted. 

The proposition to discontinue the State Reformatory for 
Women at Bedford and to use the buildings for a state hospital 
for the insane, which was based on motives of economy and 
embodied in bills introduced in both branches of the Legislature, 
met with considerable opposition, and at this date, seems to have 
been abandoned.” 

Early in the session many bills were introduced designed to 
weaken the beneficent tenement house laws applicable to the 
city of New York and Buffalo, which have been enacted largely 
through the personal influence of President de Forest of this 
Conference, but the opposition to their passage became so wide- 
spread and intense that their defeat is now rendered certain. Mr. 
de Forest, as Tenement House Commisisoner of Greater New 
York, has, however, caused the introduction of a measure de- 
signed to strengthen the law in many respects and to yield cer- 
tain safe and reasonable concessions in others, which seems likely 
to meet with practically no opposition, especially as the Governor 
has given public assurance that it alone will receive his approval. 
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President William R. Stewart of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, was at a recent meeting of the Board, elected to that office 
for the tenth consecutive term, but for personal reasons declined 
to serve any longer. The Board, however, unanimously resolved 
that it could not see its way clear to dispense with President 
Stewart’s services and laid his declination on the table for further 
consideration. 

The chief need of the State institutions at present is the ex- 
tension of the facilities of those which seek to care for the fee- 
ble-minded, the idiotic and the epileptic. There are four such 
institutions in this State, one at Syracuse for the teaching of 
feeble-minded children; one at Newark for the protection of 
feeble-minded women of the child bearing age; a third at Rome 
for the care of low grade idiots; and lastly the Craig Colony at 
Sonyea, for epileptics. The demands upon all these institutions 
are much greater than their facilities, and the result is that many 
feeble-minded, idiotic and epileptic patients are compelled to re- 
main in almshouses or in families where it is impossible to make 
suitable provision for their care. For many years the almshouses 
of this State have been slowly evolving from bedlam-like refuges 
where all sorts and conditions of the poor and vagrant classes 
were maintained, to homes for the aged and infirm poor, and it is 
important for this evolution to continue to a successful end. 
Through various laws the children and the insane have been re- 
moved and separately cared for in suitable institutions, and the 
Poor Law also requires that the feeble-minded shall be likewise 
cared for, but, unfortunately, the provision for this separate care 
is lacking, and cannot be supplied until the State makes the nec- 
essary appropriations for that purpose. Some progress has been 
made in this direction, but it has been too slow to be really effect- 
ive. The resources of the State Hospitals for the insane are 
taxed much beyond their facilities and it is the intention of thé 
State authorities to establish a new hospital in Washington 
County, for which the present Legislature is expected to make 
an appropriation. The establishment of psycopathic hospitals for 
the treatment of acute cases of insanity is also under considera- 
tion by the State Commission in Lunacy. 

The county jail system continues unsatisfactory in ihe York 
as elsewhere, but the State Comimssion of Prisons, which un- 
fortunately has been deprived of the services of its President, 
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Hon. Lispenard Stewart of New York, by resignation, has 
through visitation and recommendation done much to improve 
the condition of the jails. : 

Homes for the aged and hospitals for convalescents are 
urgently needed to render the private charity system of the State 
more complete and useful. The Burke Foundation, which 
through the benevolence of its founder will ultimately have, it is 
estimated, nearly $4,000,000 for the establishment of convalescent 
homes should largely meet the latter need in the vicinity of 
Greater New York. 

The homes for children are at present more than ample to 
meet the demands made upon them. Largely through the opera- 
tions of the rules of the State Board of Charities and the greater 
care exercised by committing officers, the number of inmates of 
these homes is smaller by about two thousand than it has been for 
some years, and as a matter of fact several of the institutions 
have either discontinued or limited their work. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


MISS DAISY DENSON, RALEIGH, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


There has been marked advancement in providing for our 
defective and dependent classes in the last decade. The number 
cared for and the funds appropriated by the State having almost 
doubled. It is a record of which we are proud. In the words 
of the late Secretary of the Board of Public Charities ; “From His 
Excellency the Governor, down, the State Officers and leaders 
have manfully stood by the cause of humanity; the noblest feel- 
ings that exalt civilization, alike with the soundest policy of the 
modern State, control their legislation for the public good.” 

The total number of defectives and dependents reported in - 
State institutions for 1902 were 3,252. Of these, insane treated, 
2,094, (579 colored), at a cost of $244,766.95. 

Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 655, (colored 192), cost $112,500. 

Soldiers’ Home for Confederate Veterans, 148 in charge dur- 
ing the year, $13,000 for maintenance. 

Oxford Orphan Asylum (white) 247 children, state aid 
$10,000. 
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Oxford Orphan Asylum (colored) 108 children, state aid 
$5,000. 

The penitentiary is self-sustaining. Convicts are employed 
on the state farms and. contract work. Remaining November 
30th, 1902, 849. 

Important improvements during the past year were as fol- 
lows. The Morganton Hospital for insane has nearly com- 
pleted a $50,000 building which will soon be occupied. 

An annex to the Goldsboro’ Hospital for colored insane has 
been completed at a cost of $21,000, also a carpenter’s shop, cost 
$500. 

Deaf and Dumb Institution, Morganton, a system of water 
works and two additions to the main building, which will give 
other exits in case of fire and accommodations for 50 more 
children. 


At the Soldiers’ Home a $5,000 dormitory has been finished 
and occupied. 

Oxford Orphan Asylum, remodeling of chapel and school 
rooms, water system perfected, industrial buildings erected, cost 
$7,000. 

Oxford Orphan Asylum for the colored, new barn and 
stables, and a well sunk. 

State farms (worked by convicts,) improved at an expense 
of $3,400. 

Our biennal report gives the following as to our county 
poor. “Thére are 1,300 inmates in the Homes. A correct estimate of 
those receiving relief otherwise is difficult, but a conservative esti- 
mate would be about 3,918, making a total of 5,218 persons sup- 
ported in whole, or part by public funds, outside of Soldiers’ 
Home, Pension system and the orphanages. The expenditure for 
the poor cannot be less than $125,000 to $130,000, about ten per 
cent of county taxes. A feature of this subject which deserves 
attention is the tendency to seek public aid.” 

The condition and management of the Homes and jails have 
improved in the past year to some extent. 

There are eleven orphanages; two receive State aid, two are 
county institutions and seven are maintained by religious de- 
nominations and fraternal orders; several of these have added 
improvements. They provide for 973 children. The Red Men 
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and the Junior Order of American Mechanics are collecting funds 
for the establishment of two more Homes for destitute children. 

We have added two new Hospitals to our number of nine, 
supported by county and municipal aid and voluntary contribu- 
tions. The Pittman Sanatorium of Tarboro, a well equipped 
Hospital erected and furnished at a cost of $20,000, (there is a 
training school for nurses in connection with it), and the James 
Walker Memorial Hospital of Wilmington at an expenditure of 
$100,000. 

Broadoaks Sanatorium, the first private hospital for mental 
and nervous diseases established in the State, has been success- 
fully operated for the past year. 

The Old Ladies’ Home, maintained by St. Luke’s Circle of 
King’s Daughters in this city, deserves commendation. The 
Sadie Williamson Day Nursery has recently been opened here 
and bids fair to succeed. 

The King’s Daughters, the Associated Charities of Wilming- 
ton and Goldsboro, and the Humane Society of Charlotte give- re- 
lief to the destitute, and the W. C. T. U. works diligently for the 
uplifting of the prison population. 

The Legislature of 1903 increased the appropriations for 
maintenance of the institutions to meet the needs of 450 more 
wards of the State for whom room will be available upon the 
completion of the buildings in course of construction. $5,000 
was appropriated for water supply for the Central Hospital for 
insane ; $1,000 for improvements in heating and lighting the De- 
partment for Dangerous Insane and $2,400 for repairs at the Sol- 
diers’. Home. 

A “Child Labor Law” was passed which shortens the hours 
of operatives and prevents the employment of children under 12 
years of age in factories. 

The bill for a Reformatory for Youthful Criminals was re- 
ported favorably by the Joint Committee on Penal Institutions, 
was referred to the Appropriation Committee and failed because 
the latter decided upon a policy of “no new institutions” on ac- 
count of a-deficit in our Treasury, which was subsequently pro- 
vided for by a bond issue of $300,000 for a term of ten years. 
The effort for. legislation looking to the introduction of a parole 
system. im North Carolina also~failed. It would greatly lighten 
the onerous and trying responsibility of our Governor in grant- 
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ing pardons, (the power being in his hands alone,) and it. would 
open the door of hope to those who have made failures of their 
lives. Our State is extremely conservative and jealous of change 
in the prerogatives of any branch of its Government. The Super- 
intendent of the Western Asylum (Morganton,) asked for a 
building in which to isolate the tuberculosis insane, but this also 
was postponed. We need a system of classification of prisoners 
in the jails by which boys can be separated from hardened crim- 
inals — legislation to this end and for the establishment of a Re- 
formatory and a Home for the feeble-minded, will be pressed in 
the future, as it has been in the past, by the Board of Public 
Charities and by many other bodies, until we succeed. 

There is a widespread public sentiment in favor of the 
proper support of our charitable institutions. The necessity of a 
Reformatory for Youthful Criminals is recognized and endorsed 
by every religious sect and political party, but, the educational 
qualification in the suffrage amendment to our State Constitution 
has given an unprecedented impetus to education and the Legis- 
lature of 1903 made very large appropriations to public schools 
and to the colleges which receive State aid. The “education of 
the masses” is the war cry of the State; a wave of enlightenment 
is sweeping from seashore to mountain ; upon its success depends 
our political salvation and the growth of new institutions for de- 
fectives, dependents and delinquents is temporarily retarded. 


OHIO. 
C. M. HUBBARD, CINCINNATI, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Ohio Legislature was not in session this year, hence 
there is no new legislation to report. But it will be of interest to 
note the operation of some of the laws enacted a year ago. 

The statute providing for the voluntary commitment of 
patients to the State Hospitals for the Insane has been utilized at 
every hospital except Longview Hospital at Cincinnati, 

The commitments were as follows: Athens, 5; Cleveland, 
23; Columbus, 20; Dayton, several; Longview, none, Massillon, 
12; Toledo, 4. 

The statute provides that not more than five patients shall be 
in any one institution at one time under this law, and it seems 
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that there is a tendency for its advantages to be monopolized by 
patients who are addicted to alcoholic and drug habits. 

The time of treatment under the voluntary commitment act 
is limited to sixty days. This, in the opinion of some of the su- 
perintendents, is too short a time. There is in most cases such 
a marked improvement in this time that the patient and his 
friends become anxious that he should leave, which he does, al- 
though he would be greatly benefitted by a more thorough treat- 
ment. But even when no great improvement has been effected 
at the end of the sixty days it is seldom that the patient is com- 
mitted in the regular way as seems to have been contemplated in 
such cases by the formers of the law. 

One superintendent suggests the establishment of detention 
wards in the general hospitals of our large cities where cases sus- 
pected of being only temporarily insane could be taken and kept 
for a reasonable length of time to determine whether their con- 
dition is serious enough to warrant proceedings in the Probate 
Court for regular commitment. B 

But in spite of the danger of abuse from certain classes of 
patients, and notwithstanding the limitation of time and the re- 
striction of the number the consensus of opinion is strongly in 
favor of the law inasmuch as it secures treatment for many in the 
early stages of their disease who would otherwise defer it until 
too late to effect a cure. 

A law was passed at the last session of the Legislature ex- 
tending the parole system to the prisoners in workhouses of the 
state. Under its provisions prisoners have been paroled as fol- 
lows: Dayton, none; Canton, 2; Xenia, 9; Cincinnati, 15; Co- 
lumbus, 21; Zanesville, 29; Toledo, 124; Cleveland, 428; total, 
628. 

The number paroled from the Cleveland House of Correc- 
tion is a little more than twice as many as from the other seven 
workhouses combined. The superintendent states that the per- 
centage of paroled prisoners returned to the House of Correc- 
tion is about the same as that of the regularly discharged pris- 
oners. The probability is that sufficient care was not exercised in 
selecting prisoners for parole. The next largest number was 
paroled from the Workhouse at Toledo. Out of the one hundred 
and twenty-four who were paroled, thirty, or 24 per cent failed 
to comply with all the provisions. Twenty complied in part so 
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that only ten prisoners, or eight per cent failed entirely. This 
was thought by the superintendent to be a good showing. 

There is no doubt that if the law is properly administered it 
will become a strong factor in the reformation of the prisoners 
committed to the workhouses and will be an important step in the 
direction of making these institutions reformatory in their char- 
acter. \ 

The law providing that all the insane who are now in county 
infirmaries shall be cared for in state hospitals after June Ist, 
1903, cannot be complied with in full on account of the lack of 
room. The appropriations for buildings did not take proper 
account of the increase in insanity, so that in three or four dis- 
tricts it is thought that it will not be possible to entirely relieve 
the almshouses of this class of their inmates even when the new 
buildings now in the course of construction are completed. The 
remainder think their accommodations will be adequate at least 
for a time but all the institutions have been delayed in the con- 
struction of their new buildings. The State Hospital at Athens 
is the only one which has thus far been able to fully care for all 
the insane in its district. : 

In the field of new legislation the Board of State Charities is 
advocating a number of measures. 

One of these is the establishment of a State institution for 
crippled and deformed children. At the last session of the leg- 
islature the Governor was authorized to appoint a commission to 
inquire into the desirability and feasibility of establishing such an 
institution. The Commission has been appointed and has entered 
upon its inquiries and will be prepared to report at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

Other legislation advocated in the Annual Report of the 
Board of State Charities is: 

The appointment of a state agent for the placement and 
supervision of dependent children. 

The establishment of juvenile courts in all the larger cities 
of the state similar to the one in Cleveland. 

The establishment of a colony for epileptics for the custo- 
dial care of adults at some central point in the state. 

The enactment of a cumulative sentence law. 

Provision for the payment of earnings of convicts to their 
families, if dependent. 
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The establishment of the probation system in connection with 
workhouses. 

In addition to the recommendations contained in the report 
of the Board, it is stated that individual members of that body 
and other interested parties are advocating the establishment of a 
separate penitentiary for women and ‘better provision for the 
criminal insane. 

Public sentiment in the state seems to be active in regard to 
the welfare of the poor and unfortunate. 

In the larger cities the workers in the charitable and philan- 
thropic institutions constitute a society for the propaganda of in- 
formation upon the conditions and the needs of the dependent and 
delinquent classes. 

In the state at large the most potent influence in the char- 
itable field for the stimulation of the public in the establishment 
and maintenance of necessary institutions and for the instruction 
of the people in correct methods is the Board of State Charities 
and the State Conference of Charities and Correction which the 
Board has so successfully fostered. 

The last State Conference which was held at Springfield was 
attended by nearly four hundred delegates. The session lasted 
three days and the papers and discussions were exceedingly prac- 
tical in their nature. 

The continued growth of the State Conference in attendance 
as well as the increasing value of its discussions has been in no 
small degree the result of the wisdom and, untiring zeal of the 
secretary of the Board of State Charities, Mr. Jos. P. Byers, who 
recently severed his connection with that body to become gen- 
eral superintendent of the Indiana Reformatory at Jeffersonville. 

Mr. Byers, as secretary, has been identified with and largely 
responsible for the important work of the Board during the last 
ten years and his fellow workers in charities and correction feel 
that the state has lost the services of a most valuable assistant. 

It will certainly not be inappropriate that this report should 
record the death of the Hon. William Howard Neff, a 
man who for years had been identified with all that was 
best in the State in the promotion of the welfare of the 
helpless. As a citizen than whom none stood higher in the 
love and esteem of his fellow men, as a member of the 
Board of State Charities, in which body his counsel com- 
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manded the highest respect, as a worker in the State Con- 
ference of Charities, and as a member of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction with which he was identified 
almost from its organization and which selected him as its presi- 
dent in 1886 and in which capacity he presided at the meeting in 
St. Paul, he endeared himself to every one by his gentleness, his 
unfailing courtesy and his genuine charity. The State of Ohio, 
by his death, has lost a most valuable citizen, and one whose life 
it is pleased to hold in honored and grateful remembrance. 


OREGON. 
W. R. WALPOLE, PORTLAND, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


At the session of the legislature in January and February 
last, bills were introduced as follows: 

1. To create a State Board of Charities. Killed in the 
House Committee. 

2. To regulate transportation of insane persons to State 
Asylum, providing female attendant for females. Killed by 
sheriffs’ lobby in the House. 

3. To regulate commitment of minors to Reform School. 
Taking the power of commitment from municipal and justices’ 
courts and vesting it solely in County Courts. Passed. 

4. To establish a school for Defective Youth. Referred to 
a committee of holdover senators to procure statistics and report 
at next session of legislature. , 

5. To provide for control and reformation of truants. 
Passed Senate — died in committee of House. 

6. To regulate child labor. Prohibiting employment of 
children in stores, factories, mills, mines, messenger and tele- 
graph service, under 14 years of age. Placed in the hands of a 
commission composed of 3 women and 2 men for enforcement. 

7. To extend age of commitment of minors to Reform 
School from sixteen to eighteen years. Passed in senate only. 


Legislation Needed. 


1. To create a State Board of Charities. 


2. To regulate transportation of insane women to State 
Asylum. 
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3. To provide for the control and reformation of truants. 

4. To provide for care and education of Defective Youths. 

Public sentiment is growing in favor of the work of Chari- 
ties and Correction. It is shown in the organization of a State 
Conference if 1902 and will be further developed by the Confer- 
ence to be held in Portland, March 30th and 31st, 1903. 

The bills introduced at the last legislature were a part of the 
work resulting from the Conference held in 1902. 

The exectitive committee of the conference will continue to 
create public sentiment in favor of needed legislation through 
the public press, by issuing reports of Conference proceedings 
and by personal work with legislators. . 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MRS. ROLLIN NORRIS, PHILADELPHIA, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The Juvenile Court Act, passed during the previous Legisla- 


ture, the constitutionality of which Act was questioned, was 
decided unconstitutional according to the law of Pennsylvania 
as it contained too many separate subjects. So new bills were 
prepared to contain the several provisions respectively in the 
previous Act and were introduced into the iegislature this year. 
These bills, with one amendment passed both Houses, and now 
await the Governor’s signature. The provisions of the bills 
require that children under sixteen years of age must not be con- 
fined with older criminals ; that they must be heard before a judge 
and not before a magistrate, and provide fer probation officers 
to look after children in their homes who are under the care of 
the court. 

An Act has been passed by the Legislature, and awaits the 
signature of the Governor, to provide for the establishment of 
a State institution for the feeble-minded and epileptic to be called 
The Eastern Pennsylvania State Institution. for the Feeble- 
Minded and Epileptic. The establishment of the institution is 
to be in the charge of a Commission to consist of one Senator 
selected by the President pro tempore of the Senate, one Repre- 
sentative selected by the Speaker of the House, three persons 
to be selected by the Governor of the State, and the President pro 
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tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House. The Act 
provides for an appropriation of $250,000, to purchase the land, 
prepare plans and begin the buildings. It provides that the 
buildings “shall be in two groups—one for the educational and 
industrial department and one for the custodial or asylum de- 
partment, with such other subdivisions as will best classify and 
separate the many diverse forms of the infirmity to be treated— 
and shall embrace one or more school houses, a gymnasium and 
drill hall, a workshop and an isolating hospital, all on such scale 
as will create an institution to accommodate not less than 500 
inmates,” and planned for additions as population demands. It 
provides that the “institution shall be entirely and specially de- 
voted to the reception, detention, care and training of epileptics 
and of idiotic and feeble-minded persons of cither sex, and shall 
be so planned in the beginning and construction as shall provide 
separate classification of the numerous groups embraced under 
the terms epileptics and idiotic and imbecile or feeble-minded. 
Cases afflicted with either epilepsy or paralysis shall have a due 
proportion of space and care in the custodial department. It is 
specifically determined that the processes of an agricultural train- 
ing shall be primarily considered in the educational department 
and that the employment of the inmates in the care and raising 
of stock and the cultivation of small fruits and vegetables, roots, 
et cetera, shall be made tributary when possible to the mainten- 
ance of the institution.” 

Heretofore there has been no State institution for epileptics. 
There is the Pennsylvania Epileptic Hospital and Colony Farm 
at Oakbourne, Pa., but it is not a State institution. The present 
provision for the feeble-minded in the Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for Feeble-Minded Children, at Polk, a State institu- 
tion for the Western part of the State, and the Pennsylvania 
Training School for Fecble-Minded Children at Elwyn, Pa., 
where the State pays so much per capita for the persons it sends 
there. 

The Henry Phipps Institute for the Study, Treatment and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, has been established in Philadelphia, 
under the charge of Dr. Lawrence Flick, about one million dol- 
lars having been given by Mr. Henry Phipps for the purpose. 
Its work includes teaching persons how to prevent the spread 
of tuberculosis, dispensary facilities, including the providing of 
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various preventatives for the spread of the disease, for those at 
work and unable to leave their work, and a hospital for dying 
cases—other cases are taken care of by the Hospital for Poor 
Consumptives at White Haven, Pa. 

There has been in existence for about two years, the Curtin 
Junior Republic, near Reading, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


GEORGE F. KEENE, M. D., HOWARD, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


There has been but little change in the charitable and re- 
formatory work of this state since the last annual report. Great 
interest has been centered, however, in the proper provision for 
the curative treatment and the scientific handling of that insidious 
and widely disseminated scourge of the human race, formerly 
ikmown as the “white plague,” but now more accurately called 
tuberculosis. Much missionary work has been done by the med- 
ical profession, led by the zealous efforts of the State Board of 
Health, which has stimulated the State Legislature to make in- 
telligent inquiry into the necessity for definite action. A very 
well-chosen committee of the General Assembly was authorized 
last year to visit the different states and confer with those best 
fitted to give the necessary information as to the proper legisla- 
tive action to be taken, if any, in dealing with tuberculosis. This 
committee reported unanimously in favor of the erection and 
maintenance of a State Sanitorium for the isolation and treat- 
ment of this disease. There has already been appropriated suffi- 
cient money for a site, which has been selected and purchased, 
and there is a resolution now pending before the present legisla- 
ture appropriating seventy five thousand dollars for the further- 
ing of this work. 

There is no question of the need of a State Sanitorium for 
tuberculous patients nor is there any dispute that Rhode Island is 
not keeping step exactly with many of the more advanced com- 
monwealths in classifying and providing for certain of the de- 
fective and dependent classes, which experience has shown in the 
larger states are infinitely better off when separately provided for. 
The epileptic and feeble-minded are now cared for, either in the 
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State Hospital for the Insane or the State Alms House. Al- 
though the number of these is as yet comparatively small, they 
are constantly increasing and there is quite a growing sentiment 
that this State should in the near future make better and separate 
provision for this class of unfortunates. 

With regard to the delinquent classes, the probation law and 
the provision for separate arraignment and trial of juveniles has 
been most beneficent legislation and has been in operation now 
over three years. It is to be hoped that this year “something will 
be accomplished towards the enactment of the laws of Indeter- 
minate Sentence and Parole.” 

Public sentiment is not dormant in this state as regards the 
work of charities and corrections but it could well bear a little 
judicious stimulation with the hope of greater results. There are 
a few active and efficient organizations here whose work is faith- 
ful and fruitful, and it is to be hoped that a greater awakening 
of interest will be brought about in the future, if possible, with- 
out too great a multiplicity of organization, which many times 
results in a weakening of effort. 

The statistics of delinquents, destitutes, and defectives in the 
state are as follows: Criminals in the State Prison, 183; County 
Jails, 267; State Work House and House of Correction, 223; 
Sockanosset School for Boys, 343; Oaklawn School for Girls, 41. 

In the State Almshouse there are 460, of which number 59 
are children. The State Home and School for Destitute Chil- 
dren has 124 inmates, beside about 100 boarded out in families. 

There is no institution for the blind in this state but 28 of 
this class are supported outside of the state. There are 60 in- 
mates in the R. I. Institute for the Deaf. ’ 

At the State Insane Hospital there are 818 patients and at 
the Butler Hospital there are 44 patients who are State bene- 
ficiaries. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


REV. EDMUND E. JOYNER, COLUMBIA, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The last General Assembly enacted a law prohibiting the 
employment of children under ten years of age, in the cotton mills 
at any time, and altogether at night. The age limit, after one 


year, is advanced to eleven, and at the close of the second year to 
*6 BUL. Cc. & C. 
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twelve. This was the bill prepared by senator John Q. Marshall, 
of Columbia ; there were other and more comprehensive measures 
proposed; the whole matter was thoroughly discussed in both 
houses, and the Marshall bill was passed. It does not carry as 
much as some demanded, is much more than some wanted; it al- 
lows those opposed to such legislation time to ponder and grow in 
grace; it gives hope to those who believe it best economy to un- 
shackle the infants of the Commonwealth from the greed of indo- 
lent fathers or “grab-all” corporations. Following this enact- 
ment a “compulsory education” bill was urged and had nee 
advocates, and was defeated by eight votes, only. 

It is doubtful whether or not there is a need for other insti- 
tutions, for either charities or corrections. Each one of the 
Christian denominations has an orphanage or other refuge for the 
desolate, in the larger cities and towns there are hospitals, 
with provision for the destitute, each county has its “poor-house” 
— which, I respectfully submit, might in most cases, be made less 
“poor.” The State, with pride, and at great cost, maintains its 
asylum for the deaf-mute and blind and its hospital for the insane. 

Distinct progress is observable at the State Penitentiary. 
The last legislature passed a law, prohibiting the leasing out of 
convicts to private parties for any purpose whatsoever, present 
contracts being filled. There was also an enactment providing 
that convicts with sentences within ten years may be sent to labor 
on the public roads, or to the state prison, at the discretion of the 
judge presiding. The superintendent, Hon. D. J. Griffith, re- 
ports, December 3Ist, 1902, 701 prisoners, of which there were 
males, white, 26, females, 4— 80; colored, males, 590, females, 
31 — 621. 

The report referred to above says: 

“At the Reformatory, on the Lexington county farm, we 
have 33 boys under 16 years of age, who are kept employed at all 
kinds of farm work. They are guarded by a man specially ap- 
pointed for that purpose. They are kept entirely to themselves at 
night.” Of this branch of the penitentiary system it is encourag- 
ing to hear this from the chaplain of the institution, the Rev. J. C. 
Abney, in his teport to the superintendent; “There cannot be 
too much said of your very efficient management of the criminal 
youths placed in your care. The marked improvement in the 
boys is sufficient proof that you have made no mistake in the 
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course you have taken to reform them. You have a good man in 
charge, whose morals are of the very highest type. I instruct 
them in the Sunday school lesson every Sunday evening, and also 
preach for them. Twenty-eight of them have joined the Christian 
Association this year. This of itself is a mark of the wonderful 
improvement of these youthful criminals.” There are inspiring in- 
dications that the present administration of the penitentiary sys- 
tem is seeking a right solution of the penal problem. There is an 
atmosphere of progress observable in the disposition of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and in the reports of the superintendent, physiciam 
and chaplain. 

The legislature provides $200,000 for pensions for the de- 
pendent Confederate veterans, and lately has added $2,000 for 
artificial limbs for those needing such adjuncts. There is talk of 
a home for these venerable warriors, that they may have shelter 
when everything else fails them. 

There were appropriations, by the last legislature, for build- 
ings for the asylum for the D. D & B., for the hospital for the 
insane, and for the penitentiary. 

From the foregoing I think you can gather the fact, that 
public sentiment in favor of larger and more scientific measures, 
both for charities and corrections, is growing. Undoubtedly 
there is intreasing breadth and length of vision among us, which 
more and more takes account of methods as applied to conditions 
and to needs. I am confident that the heights attained by the 
leaders among our men and women give an outlook so enliven- 
ing, so inviting, that they will gradually rise to successive summits. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
W. B, SHERRARD, SIOUX FALLS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature which has just adjourned appropriated the 
sum of $300,000 for the enlargement of the following institu- 
tions: Insane Asylum, School for Feeble-minded, Deaf Mute 
School, School for the Blind and Penitentiary. 

It is worthy of note that the only institution which did not 
ask for an enlargement of its facilities was the Reform School. 

The state is now thoroughly equipped to properly care for all: 
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classes of its citizens and its institutions are officered by men who 
command the confidence of the people. 

A salaried board of control has been substituted for a non- 
paid board of charities. 

Nothing has been done as yet toward organizing a state con- 
ference of charities and corrections, altho the need of such a con- 


ference is greatly felt and will doubtless materialize in the near 
future. 


VERMONT. 


REV. J. EDW. WRIGHT, MONTPELIER, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The Kindergarten is being gradually introduced as a part of 
the public school system in the larger towns of the state. One 
of our cities — Rutland — is trying the curfew ordinance in the 
interest of the morals of the children. 

The State Hospital for the Insane has been improved by the 
addition of a new building called the Nurses’ Home. 

The Legislature last fall established a State Tuberculosis 
‘Commission, instructed to ascertain the extent to which tubercu- 
losis prevails in Vermont, and the need of a State Sanitarium for 
consumptives. They are to report to the next Legislature (in 
1904) with recommendations. The Legislature also enlarged, 
and more fully defined, the powers of the State Board of Health. 

A high-license local-option law has‘ been recently accepted, 
on reference to the voters of the state, by the small majority of 
729. It remains to be seen whether, as a result of this great 
change in dealing with the liquor traffic, reversing the policy of 
prohibition, which has been maintained in Vermont for half a 
century, the amount of poverty, disease, insanity, and crime is 
lessened or increased. 


VIRGINIA. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS DREWRY, M. D., PETERSBURG, VA., CORRESPOND- 
ING SECRETARY. 


1. (a). The legislature now in extra session has enacted 
laws (in conformity with the provisions of the new constitution) 
regulating the management of the hospitals for the insane and of 
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the penitentiary, which will tend to infuse new life, wherever 
needed, in these institutions, and keep them on as high a plane of 
excellency as possible. Each hospital is now under the imme- 
diate control of a special board composed of three members, and 
the special board of the several hospitals (four in number — 
three for whites and one for negroes) constitute a general board 
which has supervision over all the hospitals, and shapes and di- 
rects the policy of management, which promises to be of a pro- 
gressive nature. 

There is also a commissioner of hospitals whose duty it is to 
examine monthly the books and accounts of the several institu- 
tions, establish and maintain a uniform system of book-keep- 
ing and see that all funds appropriated for maintenance are ex- 
pended in the manner and for the purpose prescribed by the leg- 
islature. The term of the commisisoner is four and that of each 
director six years. The terms of superintendents and other of- 
ficers are lengthened from two to four years. The general board 
appoints the superintendents; the several special boards appoint 
the other officers and the superintendents appoint all other em- 
ployes of the respective institution. The bill provides for the 
care in the hospitals of what is generally termed harmless and 
senile dements. 

The Criminal Insane. 


A most excellent feature of the new statute is that one which 
provides that “if any person convicted of crime and sentenced to 
confinement in the state penitentiary become insane during the 
term for which he has been convicted and sentenced, he shall be 
confined and treated in a special ward in the state penitentiaty 
to be set aside and reserved for such insane criminals.” 

The new constitution provides for the appointment by the 
Governor of a board of five directors, with a term of five years 
each, to manage the state penitentiary, appoint the superintend- 
ent, physician, etc. Formerly the board of directors was com- 
posed of three persons; the superintendent was elected by the 
legislature and the physician was appointed by the Governor. 
Under the new law the superintendent appoints all the assistants, 
guards, etc. 

Excellent business men have been selected by the Governor 


to control and direct the management of the hospitals and the 
penitentiary. 
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The habitual drunkard came in for consideration at the hands 
of the legislature. Under certain conditions and restrictions he 
may be committed for four months or longer, to the care and con- 
trol of a private institution. 

(b) No new state institution has been established but con- 
siderable improvements have been made at nearly all the exist- 
ing ones. 

The penitentiary has received special attention on the part 
of the state government. A large building designed and con- 
structed on modern up-to-date plans is in course of erection. The 
cost will be about $200,000. It will be a credit to the state. 

In place of the building, — at the Eastern State Hospital, — 
which was destroyed by fire in January, 1892, a magnificent 
structure; thoroughly equipped in every particular, has been 
completed. Now, Virginia has accommodations at her hospitals 
to care for all her insane. 

In Richmond city and in a few of the counties new modern 
jails have been erected ; but in many of the counties the jails and 
poorhouses are not at all creditable to this great state and her 
noble people. 

2. State institutions are specially needed for three classes: 
Epileptics, the feeble-minded, and the colored deaf, dumb and 
blind. For a number of years efforts have been made to have 
established a colony for epileptics, and there is strong sentiment 
in the state favorable to it. Interest in the matter has by no 
means waned. There is a crying need for state care and super- 
vision of idiots and the feeble-minded. At present there is no 
school, asylum or other place provided in the state for these un- 
fortunates. . 

The state has not yet made any provision for the education 
of the colored deaf, dumb and blind children, though a bill was 
introduced in the legislature last winter looking to the establish- 
ment of such a school. The most important legislation needed 
is that to establish and provide for a state board of charities to 
inspect and report upon the condition and needs of all charitable 
and penal institutions—state, county and municipal. Earnest 
efforts are being made by the State Conference of Charities and 
Correction and a number of lovers of mankind who believe in 
lifting up their fellowmen, to bring about a state board of chari- 
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ties. Progress is being made in that direction, and ultimate 
success will result. 

3. There has been considerable interest manifested in char- 
ities and correction throughout the state, by local benevolent or- 
ganization. A wide-spread public sentiment as regards work 
along these lines is evident, but there is lack of organization in 
many quarters, and ignorance of the best methods exists in other 
places. The State Conference of Charities and Correction, which 
has been well organized and which held an exceptionally suc- 
cessful meeting in Richmond last February, has already accom- 
plished much in stimulating and in educating the public mind 
to a recognition of the correct ideas of charity and correction. 
The press throughout the state generally, has given support to 
this humane organization and its aims and purposes. To further 
increase and strengthen the work of charities and correction, a 
state board of charities and more local organizations are necessary. 


WASHINGTON. 
THOMAS P. WESTENDORF, CHEHALIS, STATE CORRESPONDING 


SECRETARY. 

Much legislation for the advancement of the work of chari- 
ties and correction in this state was proposed but nothing was 
accomplished by the recent session. A bill which proposed the 
separation of the feeble-minded children from the deaf, dumb 
and blind, another eliminating the word “reform” and _ substi- 
tuting “industrial” in the name of the state school for incorrigi- 
bles and several bills asking for state aid for private charities 
were defeated.. Appropriations for new buildings in several of 
the institutions were denied. : 

With the rapid increase of population it will be necessary to 
greatly enlarge the capacity of all our state institutions which, at 
present, are crowded. Among physicians there is a decided opin- 
ion that special provision should be made for the care of epileptic 
and tuberculous patients. It is claimed that owing to the great 
difference of climate in this state it will be possible to transfer 
patients from either side of the cascade range advantageously. 

The six institutions, under the management of the State Board 
of Control, make a very satisfactory showing in their biennial 
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report just issued. This board is composed of three members 
appointed by the Governor for two, four and six years at a salary 
of $2,000 per annum. They make alternate monthly visits and 
keep complete duplicate records in the office at the capitol. The 
following data gleaned from their report will be of interest: 


Average 
daily cost 
per capita. 


Average 


Name of Institution. population. 


Western Washington Hospital for the Insane . 747.15 3548 
Eastern Washington cmon for the Insane. . 366.48 -4139 
State Penitentiary .... . ... ....02.-0---0-----| 514.5 3470 
State Reform School. . 1a ond oni keke ieee see. ae 3323 
State Soldiers’ Home .... 193.75 -4647 
State School for Defective Youth 157.5 . 506 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MRS. N. R. C. MORROW, FAIRMONT, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


West Virginia has a Reform School for Boys, an Industrial 
School for Girls, a Home for Blind Incurables, two hospitals for 
the Insane, an institution for the Deaf and a Penitentiary. The 
State has also a Humane Society supported in its authority by 
state law and supported. in part financially from the state treas- 
ury. There is also a Children’s Home Society which co-operates 
to some extent with the Humane Society and the Girls’ Industrial 
School. There was no new or proposed legislation along the line 
of charitable or penal institutions this year, except the appropria- 
tions for the needs of those already established. A liberal ap- 
propriation was made for additional buildings at the Reform 
School and also the Industrial School for Girls. 

Public sentiment as regards charities and correction is grow- 
ing in cordiality toward all effort for the prevention of crime, as 
is manifest by the attitude of the people toward the Humane So- 
ciety and by the number of towns that have tried to secure or have 
secured the Curfew ordinance. I believe the Humane Society 
calls the attention of the people to needy and dependent children 
perhaps more than does any other agency. 
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The Children’s Home Society has done a good deal toward 
securing laws to take children from our county homes and to 
place them under more favorable environment. 


WISCONSIN. 
H. GROTOPHORST, BARABOO, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


In Wisconsin there are two state hospitals; one at Winne- 
bago and the other at Mendota. These two hospitals contain 
about 1,000 insane patients. In addition to this there is the Mil- 
waukee Hospital at Wauwatosa, where there are about 500 
patients. This hospital is under the management of a separate 
board. In addition to these hospitals there are thirty county 
asylums in which there are in the neighborhood of 4,000 patients. 
There are 71 counties in Wisconsin, and although a number of 
counties have made application for authority to erect a county 
asylum, such authority has been refused. The State Board of 
Control, consisting of five members, appointed by the Governor, 
has the power to give counties authority to build county asylums. 
During the last year authority has been given to Monroe 
County and Wolworth County to build such asylums. The asy- 
lum at Monroe County cost in the neighborhood of $60,000, 
while the asylum at Waukesha will cost in the neighborhood of 
$80,000. The State Board requires that a large tract of land, 
about 400 acres, be purchased before buildings are erected. It 
is supposed that it will not be necessary to erect any more county 
asylums for four or five years. A bill has been introduced in the 
legislatire of Wisconsin which is now in session, asking an ap- 
propriation of $100,000.00 to be used for the purpose of erecting 
an asylum for the criminal and violent insane. There are now 
about 35 criminally insane patients in the Northern Hospital. In 
each of the thirty county asylums there is one or two patients who 
are violent and noisy, disturbing the rest of the patients. The 
object of erecting the new building is to take care of these violent 
patients, thus relieving the state hospitals and the county asylums 
of the burden of keeping such patients. Although two large 
dormitories have just been completed at the Home for the feeble- 
minded, which will take care of about 220 feeble-minded persons, 
there is still need for more room, as there are now over 300 ap- 
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plications on file asking for room for feeble-minded persons. 
The Legislature has been asked to appropriate money to erect the 
necessary buildings, either at the Home for the feeble-minded or 
at Milwaukee, to take care of these feeble-minded persons. The 
legislature of Wisconsin has always been liberal in making ap- 
propriations for its unfortunate citizens. It can be safely said 
that the state institutions where these unfortunate people are 
housed, including also the prison and reformatory, were never in 
a better condition. The citizens of this state are proud of their 
charitable and penal institutions and are willing to be taxed to 
keep up their present high standard. 


PORTO RICO. 
B. H. OSTERHOUDT, SAN JUAN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no change ‘of consequence since last report in 
the charitable institutions supported by the Insular Government 
of Porto Rico. 

Steady progress has been made along general lines and con- 
ditions are improved, but the financial condition of the island has 
prohibited a marked increase in accommodations and there has 
been no legislation and there are no new institutions proposed at 
present, though the needs of the island are many. Reform 
schools, homes for incurable cripples, and poor farms being the 
most urgent. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
REV. HUNTER BOYD, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Dear Sir:— In reporting for this Province for the past year, 
I regret that the hopes cherished twelve months ago have not been 
realized, owing in the main to my absence during the greater part 
of the time, on a visit to England. There is no material difference 
in the number and strength of the various institutions, so that the 
figures in my first report may serve approximately for this year’s 
report also. 

The Chipman Memorial Hospital at St. Stephen has just 
completed one year, and has proved of signal benefit to the county 
in which it is situated. (Charlotte County.) Twenty-three 
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medical cases were treated, and 46 surgical cases and almost all 
were discharged cured or improved in condition. 

An inquiry was instituted into the affairs of the Hospital at 
St. John and valuable recommendations were made for the in- 
creased efficiency of the institution. Unfortunately for the Prov- 
ince the much needed college for Deaf and Dumb at Fredericton 
has been in most unsatisfactory hands. A commission of enquiry 
was instituted and the findings bore out the charges made by the 
Journal that gave expression to mistrust. Attached herewith is 
a full account of the enquiry and it may be well that a descrip- 
tion of the guilty parties should be accessible in U. S. A. lest they , 
have the impertinence to seek for similar work in your own in- 
stitutions. The Associated Charities of St. John continue to jus- 
tify the hopes of their supporters and excellent service has been 
rendered by the secretary, Mrs. Frank Hall. 

A topic that has engaged the most serious attention of Min- 
isters and Philanthropists generally has been the management of 
our “boys” particularly of the towns. The subject has been dis- 
cussed in Ministers’ meetings of all denominations, and Sunday 
School conventions and so forth, and advantage has been taken 
of the mature judgment of General Booth of the Salvation Army. 

The only new legislation that falls to be noted here is the 
regulation for smallpox. Vaccination is now compulsory for all 
children entering school, and this enactment is calculated to have 
a beneficial effect in familiarizing the juvenile mind with respect 
for authority, whatever the merits of the medical expedient 
may be. 

As to the needs for improved legislation one may add that 
there is a growing sentiment towards making the “Temperance 
Act” more effective, and the desire for compulsory education is 
becoming more imperative. 

Personally, | am grateiul for the interest shown in the wel- 
fare of our Province, and for the valuable assistance placed within 
our reach by the reports from various states and cities. It would 
be.a good thing if we had a Provincial Organization competent to 
send delegates to your National Conference, and possibly the 
Government would more readily consider the propriety of them- 
selves sending delegates if on the return of such persons to New 
Brunswick there was a kindred organization to whom they could 
report. 
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ONTARIO. 
A. M. ROSEBRUGH, M. D., TORONTO, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The meeting of the Ontario Legislature has not yet been 
held so that there is no additional legislation to report. An in- 
teresting statement has been made by the Government, however, 
to the effect that they propose abolishing the Ontario Reformatory 
for Boys and allowing future commitments to be made to the 
Industrial Schools. Owing to active preventive work, the pop- 
ulation of these two institutions has been reduced to ninety, and 
as there are only three hundred and eighty delinquent children 
in all the institutions of the Province it will be seen that the 
record is a highly creditable one. The ten years’ work of the 
thirty Children’s Aid Societies, acting under the general super- 
intendency of Mr. J. J. Kelso, has been very effective, not only 
in preventing much neglect of children, but also in finding fos- 
ter-homes for children who were a public charge. About two 
thousand children have been placed out, and by an excellent sys- 
tem of supervision their interests are being safeguarded. 

The old buildings of the Reformatory will, under the pro- 
posed re-arrangement, be used for the housing of senile patients 
from the ovcrowded insane asylums. Quite a controversy has 
arisen between the Government and the municipalities over the 
inability of the former to provide accommodation for all the in- 
sane, some fifty or sixty of whom are now confined in the county 
jails awaiting admission to the asylums. The charge is made by 
Government inspectors that in the past many senile cases were, 
through the connivance of the municipalities, foisted on the 
Province when they should have been cared for in local poor- 
houses. The insane population of the Province is at present 
4,500, and about one thousand of these are said to be simple cases 
of senility or dementia. 

The Prisoners’ Aid Association held a Prison Reform Con- 
ference in December at which several important reforrns were 
advocated, including the inauguration of the indeterminate sen- 
tence and parole system, the extension of the probation system 
for first offenders, and the more scientific treatment of inebriates. 
The Dominion Government four years ago granted a ticket of 
leave system which has not been at all satisfactory to either 
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prison officials or reformers; there is no supervision after re- 
lease and its administration admits of political influence being 
brought to bear in seeking for a release. The only satisfactory 
method is to have an independent pardoning board and super- 
vision over those who secure conditional discharge. Although 
Ontario was among the leaders in establishing children’s courts, 
there has been no corollary probation system, the young offend- 
ers being discharged on “suspended sentence.” A proper pro- 
bation system that would find employment for the lads and en- ° 
courage them to do well would prevent the return to Court of 
many who now simply go on in wrong doing until again appre- 
hended. The Prisoner’s Aid Association was fortunate in se- 
curing the attendance of the Hon. S. J. Barrows, B. A. of New 
York, whose presence contributed very materially to the interest 
and success of the Prison Reform Conference. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL. 


RICHARD H. LANE, MONTREAL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The traditions of Great Britain and of the Latin countries 
influence the Charities of Montreal to a great degree. It is next 
to an impossibility for an outsider, who does not understand our 
conditions, to form a just opinion of our work for social better- 
ment. For instance, our substitute for the Poor House — 
licensed begging on the streets by certain of the residuum of the 
submerged tenth, is condemned absolutely by the specialist, who 
is unwilling and sometimes unable to realize that all systems are 
a mixture of good and evil. Indeed our problems here as in 
other cities are great and oftentimes seem beyond any solution. 
In a moment of despair one wishes to tear up, root and branch, 
our whole system and to transplant the modern way of some 
American town. But fortunately, over against all disagreements, 
we have an altruism, a sense of responsibility, in our municipal- 
ity, in our Relief Societies, in our Churches and among our citi- 
zens, that is deep, abiding and based on the firm middle ground, 
between pure academic economics and soft philanthropy. 
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For the past twelve months we are glad to report that there 
is a better and deeper co-operation between all Charities of our 
city. There is an attempt to utilize our laws, which by the way, 
are very satisfactory — against the desertion of the family. A 
distinct gain has been made in enforcing the laws against un- 
lawful begging of adults and children on the streets. 

During the past year, His Grace, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Montreal, has started, under the management of, the 
- Sisters of Providence, the Hospice des Incurables — fulfilling a 
long felt want. A new Civic Hospital, for contagious diseases, 
adequately equipped, is to be built this summer. The Charity 
Organization Society conceived of a movement against Tuber- 
culosis and the Montreal League for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, under the Patronage of His Excellency, the Governor- 
General, is now commencing its work. The fund, for the Chil- 
dren’s Memorial to Queen Victoria, is nearly raised and before 
the year is over it will be completed. 

We need an Industrial School for Protestant boys and the 
matter is being brought before the Provincial Parliament at 
Quebec. We need Sanatoria for the feeble-minded and epileptic. 
We need another Home for both Catholic and Protestant de- 
pendent adults. We need a hospital for advanced cases of tu- 
berculosis. Re-legislation, we sorely need laws that will pre- 
vent the sending of paupers to our city from our own Provirice 
and from the other Provinces of the Dominion and from the 
States. 

The fact that our Charities are all private and supported by 
voluntary contributions is evidence enough that our citizens are 
keen regarding their duty to the less fortunate. It is a pleasure 
to note that these Institutions, on the whole, are supported liber- 
ally and run wisely. 

The real betterment of the dependent is playing a larger part 
in all social work. To watch the development of the solution of 
our social problems— so mixed and in many ways unique — 
will be both interesting and instructive. The solution must be 
in keeping with our traditions and if we are faithful to them, the 
result is bound to be worthy of all that is best, both of the English 
and French peoples. 


